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CHAPTER Y. 
ENTER—MY LORD STAIR. 


ite is Madame Bonchrétien’s habit to acknowledge that Providence 

has crowned her widowed lot with many mercies; of these, 
George Francis Lord Stair, fifth Viscount of that name, is, beyond 
dispute, the topmost glory, the herb of grace, the sweet marjoram 
of the salad. 

“T have, of my habitués, the widow of an admiral; Mr. Pettingall, 
one of the oldest inhabitants of Paris, and a churchwarden of the 
Temple; and Milor Stair !” 

Thus speaks Madame when bent on luring new-comers into her 
circle, and not in vain. On more than one occasion has she seeu 
flutterers acquire decision, sceptics converted on the spot, by the 
magic of that one word—Milor! 

Milor does not pass his life, as you may believe, in the Rue 
Castiglione. In London, Monaco, Vienna, the face of George Francis 
Lord Stair is periodically familiar. But the Rue Castiglione is the 
nearest approach to a home that he possesses; an empty portmanteau 
or two, bearing his noble name in black letters, reside there always, 
his bills go there, the more respectable of his letters go there, and, 
absent or present, he has never, during the past five years, been out 
of Madame Bonchrétien’s debt. Has she not just cause to boast of 
Milor Stair as a resident? 

His acquaintance with Leah Pascal began a fortnight ago; the 
acquaintance that, if Miss Smith may be credited, already bids fair 
to endanger Jack Chamberlayne’s peace; but Leah Pascal and Lord 
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Stair are both adepts in the dangerous art of “safe” flirtation; and 
whatever we do well we do quickly! Leah, being handsome, engaged, 
and rich—prospectively, Lord Stair thought it worth his while to lay 
siege to her vanity within twenty-four hours of his introduction to her. 
I say vanity, advisedly. Lord Stair never troubles himself about 
women’s hearts. Vanity and hunger are the only human motive 
powers that his creed acknowledges. Lord Stair being a notorious 
Lovelace, a Lovelace scarcely better known for his conquests than for 
his own invulnerability, Leah resolved to subjugate him even before 
she had lifted her eyes to his face. And both have succeeded fairly 
well; with what ultimate gain to themselves or to society we shall 
see later on. 

That the flirtation has multiplied Leah’s future chances as a 
woman of fashion is beyond question; Lord Stair, bankrupt and 
erewhile outlaw though he be, knowing Everybody, of the half world 
as of the whole, in London. Nor can the sincerity of his attentions 
(I was nearly writing his intentions) be questioned. He gives up his 
club of an evening that he may sun himself in the yellow light of 
Miss Leah’s eyes. He allows Colonel Pascal to walk arm-and-arm 
with him about the Rue de Rivoli and the Bois. He has even bor- 
rowed a hundred pounds of the lover, little Jack Chamberlayne, who 
is at present in Paris, awaiting his marriage. Whenever Lord Stair 
is thoroughly in earnest on any subject, you may be quite sure that 
he will borrow money from some one as an initiatory proceeding. 

“ We missed you terribly, last evening, Milor. Mademoiselle Leah 
essayed her diamonds, the last delicious gift of ce cher Monsieur Jack, 
but we had not got Milor to assist us with his taste.” 

Leah and Lord Stair are dawdling over their late breakfast in the 
salle 4 manger, while Madame Bonchrétien, serviette in hand, night- 
cap on head, flattery on tongue, flits nimbly to and fro dbout the 
room. ‘To-day is a field-day in the establishment; Mr. Chamberlayne 
invited in state to dine with Colonel-Pascal; and the whole house is in 
a fever of preparation. Even the two supremest people in Madame’s 
universe, the bride elect and Milor, are forced to eat their breakfast 
at a side table. The centre one groans with piles of glass, artificial 
flowers in disorder, mock-silver dish covers, and epergnes still un- 
twisted from their tissue paper; all the raw material that is to adorn 
Madame’s diner russe, the same material that eight days later shall 
grace Leah’s wedding’ feast. 

“Yes, indeed, we missed you,” says Miss Pascal, with one of her 
side looks. “I almost think I miss Jack when I have to spend the 
evening among the old ladies unrelieved. Not that poor Jack is 
amusing, but he makes a noise, and that is something. By-the-by, 
you and papa dined with him last night, Lord Stair. What did you 
all do ?—bore yourselves and each other very unmercifully ?” 
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“T am always bored except when I am in one place now, Leah,” is 
Lord Stair’s answer. He began playfully to call her “ Leah” on the 
first day of her return to Paris, and the joke stands now; even Mr. 
Chamberlayne having to accept it with as good a grace as he can. 
“But the party, as a party, wasa success. Chamberlayne gave us, as 
he always does, an excellent dinner, excellently served, and had some 
capital fellows to meet us.” 

“ And afterwards ?” 

“Afterwards, we had a pleasant little game of loo. I am 
ashamed to say how much your father and I came away to the 
good, Leah. Chamberlayne lost, of course. A man who is winning 
life’s real prizes, like Chamberlayne, may be content to exhaust his 
bad fortune upon loo and écarté!” 

Lord Stair sighs, and pushes away his plate. A man evidently 
without morning appetite, but whether from the state of his morale 
or his stomach, it would be hard to guess; impaired digestion pro- 
ducing symptoms so closely resembling those of overburthened heart 
or conscience. A sallow, fattish man, forty on his last birthday, says 
the ‘ Peerage,’ bald, with thin reddish mustache, quite red hair, and 
an ugly obliquity in his small grey eyes, that, perhaps, if he were not 
a Viscount, might be called a squint. And still he is distinguished- 
looking ; tall, erect—Lord Stair was in the Guards in his youth— 
and in spite of his chronic insolvency, one of the best-tailored men in 
Europe. His teeth are white and well-shaped, his hands white and 
well-shaped, though somewhat overfat like his figure; his manner of 
entering and leaving a room, putting on an opera cloak, or holding 
fans and bouquets, as near perfection as anything mortal can be. Of 
his mental qualities it would be harder to speak ; seeing that to men 
ho seldom talks at all, while to women he talks in whispers that the 
world (happily for the world) hears not. He tells stories rather well, 
of a certain Rabelaisque flavour, and short; and he is always well 
posted in the last scandal of the hour, political or social, but coy of 
revealing it. A man who impresses you with the notion that he was 
born to succeed in some one or other of the world’s great charlatanries 
—diplomatic, stock-jobbing, private inquiring, or the like. And who 
has succeeded. . . . no, these are not the pages wherein to chronicle 
Lord Stair’s past life. 

“Tf he has brought so many people to grief,” said Leah, once—some 
of the old ladies, watching the dawning flirtation, thought it a duty to 
advise the girl as to poor dear Lord Stair’s reputation—“If he has 
brought so many exemplary people to grief, destroyed the happiness 
of so many virtuous households, all I can say is, that the happiness of 
virtuous households must rest upon very shaky foundations. My peace 
of mind endangered by Lord Stair? Why, he is the very ugliest man 
out—bald, red-haired, a squint, and the age of papa. Oh, I don’t care 
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about the ‘ Peerage,’ all books tell stories—the age of papa! He takes 
a fatherly interest in my affairs, he calls me ‘ Leah,’ as he calls Naomi 
‘Naomi, and seems disposed to be kind to Jack and me after we are 
married. Dear, good old harmless goose that he is!” 

Which innocent little outburst of credulity must not, however, be 
received as Gospel. Some persons are disingenuous on principle, some 
from habit, others from fear. There is a fine natural spontaneous 
insincerity about Leah Pascal, an instinct, impelling her to falsehood, 
just as instinct impels the mole to burrow or the otter to dive. She 
dissembles because she must. Remembering the two strains of blood. 
that mingle in her veins—blind forces, shaping thought and action 
just as peremptorily as they mould lips and chin—I don’t know that 
the idiosyncracy can be marvelled at. 

Lord Stair pushes away his plate after he has swallowed a couple of 
mouthfuls; nor does Miss Pascal show a much robuster appetite. A 
girl of twenty should be able to breakfast heartily at any hour, off any 
materials, but Leah has all the fastidious caprices, the inchoate likes 
and dislikes, of a genuine woman of fashion. With well meade little 
plats and chablis she might eat. These half-cold cutlets, this most ordi- 
nary of Bordeaux, re-corked after yesterday’s dinner, tempt her not. 

“Nous mangeong de pease ong pease,” growls Mrs. Wynch. The 
old woman, in a snuffy camisole and with her wig awry, is breakfasting 
alone ata corner of the big table; a position from whence Bonchrétien, 
Désiré, and Miss Smith have in vain tried to dislodge her. She pays 
as well, pays better, than Colonel Pascal—pray, are her bougies, her 
service, “ compris ”?—would not move from her own place at breakfast 
though a hundred Colonel Pascals were going to give mock-fine 
dinners to their mock-fine friends. “Madame Bonchrétien, Désiré, 
Rose—where are you all? I say we eat from worse to worse. This 
fish smells. At the pension in the Rue Boissy you get fish, Fresh 
fish, two entrées, and a dessert for breakfast. But that’s the way when 
you stay too long in a place. I have lived under Madame’s roof 
fifteen years, I have paid Madame over seventeen hundred pounds, I 
can show her own receipts for them, and this is the way she treats me 
now. Votter poissong pooh, Madame! But the French are all alike, 
all alike.” 

She sits muttering anathemas, and shaking her poor old palsied 
head over her well-kept “poissong,” while Madame, gay as a grass- 
hopper, flits hither and thither among her artificial flowers and 
epergnes, unheeding. That Mrs. Wynch is not likely to leave, 
Bonchrétien knows. Her complaints, her threats, are perennial, like 
her bursts of passion; but she stays. 

“She return always to cook at my stove,” Bonchrétien will say, in 
her wonted style of idiom, and with an expressive shrugging of the 
shoulders. 
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* Where, at eighty, shall a forlorn human soul, bereft of all nearer 
ties of kith or kin, find new shelter? Mrs. Wynch will not leave the 
Rue Castiglione till the undertaker carry her thence; and if she did, 
Bonchrétien could bear the loss. Mrs. Wynch’s money tided the 
Bonchrétien family over a good many dark shoals in days gone by; 
but Madame has risen in the world now, and her memory, like that of 
some other successful persons, is short. Besides, does not Mrs. Wynch’s 
income die with her? Who can feel sympathy for a cross-grained 
exacting old woman of eighty, who has been selfish enough to sink her 
capital in a life assurance ? 

Mrs. Wynch goes on muttering anathemas, her head bowed down 
over her plate; Madame is busy among her epergnes; Milor, in the 
distant corner, sits whispering into Leah’s ear; whispering, it may be 
conjectured, about some subject of unusual interest, if one may guess 
from his companion’s downcast eyes, the smiles, half reluctant, half 
approving, that play round the corners of her lips. To these, just as 
the big clock above the mantlepiece strikes twelve, enters Danton, 
hat in hand. Danton’s hours are not the hours of the ordinary Anglo- 
Parisian. At six, winter and summer, he has his early cup of tea. 
Before seven he is at work, either abroad in the city, or in his own 
room, according to the season of the year. At noon he breakfasts, or 
dines, as you choose to call the meal, and no¢ upon cold cutlets and 
overkept fish. From Madame down to the lowest seullery woman, not 
a functionary in the house but cares for the comfort of this “ out-at- 
elbows medical student” more than for that of all the other boarders 
put together. 

“Danton! What, you have come back, have you?” cries old Mrs. 
Wynch. “I was beginning to think we had got rid of you for good. 
You will not find the house improved in any way, sir, nor the company 
neither, during your absence.” 

“And your cough, Mrs. Wynch?” he asks, bending over the 
shrunken old form, kindly. ‘ Why, you are looking charming—ten 
years younger than when I left.” 

“Get away with you!” cries the old woman, but a look of something 
like pleasure brightens over her crabbed face. “Ten years younger, 
indeed! Who could look younger on such a diet? I know what my 
relations will say when I return to England.” She is always talking 
of England and her relations, but bas seen neither for twenty years, 
“*Ts that you, Lavinia?’ they'll say. ‘Why, where are your good looks? 
where’s your ong-bong-pong ?’ I was a well-preserved, well-nourished 
woman, Danton, when first I came under Madame’s roof.” 

Bonchrétien, at this, looks round with a dangerous eye from her work, 
and Danton, who probably knows the storm-signals by dark experience, 
hastens to ask Mrs. Wynch why the breakfast is not placed on the long 
table as usual? Has Madame got an addition to her guests, or what ? 
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“Madame’s guests are going to see company, Danton; that’s what 
it is. You and I, who pay like the rest, may be made comfortable or 
uncomfortable—that don’t matter to Madame! The French are all 
alike. You remember Pascal, don’t you ?—Colonel Pascal? A man 
with a good deal of sham jewelry and sham talk? Well, he has got 
@ grown-up daughter here, now.” 

“Mees Pascal is in the room,” shouts Bonchrétien, in an agony, 
across a pyramid of piled-up chairs. “Mees Pascal is at breakfast 
beside Milor !”’ 

But Mrs. Wynch, deaf at all times, is never so deaf as when 
Madame Bonchrétien attempts in earnest to make her hear. 

“A grown-up daughter, and a handsome girl too. And she is 
going to be married. Her sweetheart will dine here to-day.” 

Bonchrétien breathes again. Considering the speaker, it might 
have been worse. If only one could be sure that this were 
all! 

“Sweetheart! When I was young, girls loved. I made a love- 
match myself—a captain in a marching regiment; not sixpence between 
us. I went over the world with him—my commanding officer, I used 
to call him; and he died a general. He had no diamonds to give me 
as a wedding gift, I can tell you; but we loved each other; we had 
youth and health and high spirits. . . . But now—Danton, shall I 
tell you what Miss Pascal’s sweetheart is? The l'rench have got the 
exact word for such men, as they have got plenty of the original 
article. He is one of these petty cravies” (so does Mrs. Wynch 
pronounce the term petit crevé). “I wish Colonel Pascal joy of the 
match. A handsome girl, and a petty cravy like Chamberlayne for a 
husband !” 

Happily, at this moment, Danton’s breakfast enters, and Mrs. 
Wynch leaves off ; it may be hoped, unheard of Leah and Lord Stair, 
whose murmured conversation in the distant corner of the room still 
continues. 

“Mr. Danton is—a hanger-on in some shape of the house, I 
believe,” remarks Lord Stair. “A relation, or admirer, I think some 
one told me, of our good Madame Bonchrétien’s.” 

He noticed the flutter of Leah’s eyelid, the sudden flush on Leah’s 
cheek, when Danton entered the room five minutes ago, and so would 
sneer down any possible rivalry without delay. The two men, 
though living under the same roof, meeting daily, hourly, for nearly 
three years past, have never been more than potential enemies till 
this moment—this moment, when Leah’s coquetry brings them, at 
once and for ever, into sharpest collision. Women can seldom be. 
thrown closely together without drifting into friendship or hatred. 
Men can wish each other good morning for half a lifetime with no 
other feeling than that of absolute indifference. ‘“ Danton—Danton? 
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Ah, to be sure! lodges in the same house with me—plays the piano— 
half-headed sort of fellow, with ideas. Was to have been a parson, 
they say, but could not digest the Thirty-nine Articles ; then a doctor, 
but turned scrupulous as to pills and black draughts. His wife, I am 
told, preferring bread-and-butter to conscience, ran away from him, 
one fine day. Remarkably sensible of the wife.” This would have 
pretty accurately summarised Lord Stair’s opinions; if, indeed, he 
ever troubled himself to entertain any on the subject of his fellow- 
lodger. “A man, naturally, with about three inches of brain; lucky 
as to tailors and posture-masters. [ool and knave in him about 
evenly balanced. Far too much lactic acid in the blood.” This 
would have been Danton’s summing up of George Francis Lord 
Stair. 

“ A hanger-on, or admirer of our good Madame’s.” Leah continuing 
silent, Lord Stair thus proceeds. ‘ And, upon my word, I envy Mr. 
Danton his bonnes fortunes. While the rest of us starve on cold 
cutlets, Mr. Danton gets all his little plats sent, hot and steaming, 
from the kitchen.” 

The tone, rather than the words, imply contempt; and Leah—so 
influenced is she already by Lord Stair—feels half ashamed of her 
“conquest” of last night. The feeling is succeeded, almost before it 
has had birth, by one of those sharp revulsions to which women of 
her nervous febrile type are ever liable. Looking across the room, 
her eyes encounter Danton’s: he is just sharing a savoury ragout with 
Mrs. Wynch, and a smile of goodness—of bonté, I mean; we have no 
equivalent for bonéé in English—lights up his dark face like a sun- 
beam. ‘Their eyes meet ; Danton bows coldly, as a man would bow 
to any acquaintance of yesterday, and Leah blushes in her very soul— 
a little also on the cheek, her companion notices. 

Until this moment the girl has regarded Lord Stair as the most 
glorious of her conquests. Jack Chamberlayne, as a prize matri- 
monial, is well enough. Was not half London, and afterwards the 
whole of Scarborough, fighting for him—mothers, daughters, aris- 
tocracy, commons, alike—when her yellow eyes (a little aided, 
perhaps, by the strategies of Cousin Bill) carried him off? But it is 
difficult to feel proud of Jack Chamberlayne, personally. Leah has 
only to appear in the Bois or at a theatre, with Lord Stair, to be at 
once distinguished. ‘Lord Stair!” so people, she feels, must speak 
of them. “And who is his companion ?—who is that beautiful woman 
to whom he is devoted?” Never, among her slaves—and she has 
had slaves since she was fifteen—has she numbered one so redounding 
to the glory of the moment, the glory dearest to vanity, as Lord 
Stair. And behold! she blushes, with shame, over herself, over their 
intimacy, over all that, not five minutes ago, she gloried in! Gifted 
already with the prescience any genuine feeling confers, she sees herself 
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suddenly=as Danton sees her. Jack Chamberlayne, to whom she is 
sold ; Lord Stair, who is to be the house friend of Jack Chamberlayne’s 
establishment ; them also she sees, with a vision not her own. .... 
If at this instant the chance of freedom could miraculously come to 
her, honest love for her portion, and the happiness honest love brings 
with it, no silks or diamonds, no fashion, no Lord Stair !— 

“My dearest',Mees,” says LBonchrétien’s creamy voice, over her 
shoulder. “If Mees could accord me one instant of attention ? 
Milor will pardon us. I have here,” handing Leah a sheet of paper, 
“the names of our little society, as we are to dine.” 

Leah glances carelessly over the list. “The society will be all 
right, Madame, as far as I can see; only please make one trifling 
alteration. Just put Mr. Chamberlayne between Mrs. Tomson and 
Madame de Miramion; and I dare say Lord Stair, under the circum- 
stances, would not mind taking me? Yes, that will do better now. 
Mr. Pettingall and Naomi will make the number even on our side of 
the table ; and Deb—oh, poor little Deb, in the corner there, away 
from every one!” 

“Mees Deb sit in her corner of predilection,” says Bonchrétien. 
“ Her chair is next M. Danton’s. Mees Deb would rather fail of her 
dinner than of him.” 

“MM. Danton ?” repeats Leah, indifferently—as though she had not 
spoken of Deb purposely to lead up to his name! “ By the way, 
which is M. Danton’s place, Madame? I do not see his name on 
your list.” 

Madame gives her eyes a roll, pregnant with meaning, in the 
direction of Danton ; then, lowering her voice confidentially, “Small 
chance that M. Danton will be of the society,” she explains. ‘ When 
M. Danton returns to Paris after a month’s absence, who shall count 
upon him? A student in rags, of the hospital ; a dancer, half-starved, 
of the theatre; the first one he meets, and who has not the piece of 
twenty sous in his pocket—dines with Danton at a restaurant. Ah, 
that is so!” Bonchrétien shrugs her shoulders pityingly. ‘“ Danton 
is Danton! No changing him.” 

“There will be twelve at table, as it is, Leah,” remarks Lord Stair, 
in his slow undertone. “Surely, you would not run the risk of an 
unlucky thirteenth, upon so auspicious an occasion ?” 

For a moment or more, Leah seems to vacillate; then, abruptly, 
she returns the paper to Madame Bonchrétien’s hand, rises, and walks 
to the other end of the room, Lord Stair watching her. 

That the girl has taken a sudden fancy to Danton’s handsome face 
he suspects—a fancy! Lord Stair’s imagination could not, by possi- 
bility, soar higher in the regions of love than this. That it will be a 
“fancy” widely differing from any sentiment she feels, or ever can 
feel, towards himself, he is certain. Also, that there is not the 
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remotest risk of its imperilling her fidelity to the Chamberlayne 
estates. The question is, how to make this fancy, love-fit, call it as 
you will, work best into his, Lord Stair’s own game. For that he has 
other intentions than the mere pastime of the moment, you may be 
sure. Lord Stair does not walk arm-in-arm down the Bois with 
Colonel Pascal, has not borrowed a hundred pounds from Jack Cham- 
berlayne, for nothing. Leah is to be next season’s reigning beauty, a 
twelve weeks’ wonder in the Row, a notoriety, eclipsing all the other 
“ peccadilloes of all Piccadilly,” and with Lord Stair for her slave— 
slave, guide, mentor, and most implacable tyrant! It is not the first 
time he has chalked out, matured, and brought to the bitter end, 
a precisely similar scheme. 

To become the fashion a woman will sell her soul alive. This 
is one of Lord Stair’s pet beliefs. Curiously enough, he holds another 
—that a woman has no soul to sell; which, to say the least of it, is 
contradictory ! 


Cuapter VI. 
PRINCE CHARMING AT HOME. 


“M. Danton, I have a favour to ask of you.” 

She stands before him with the loveliest flush of shame upon her 
face; her hands clasped together, her eyes raised timidly, beseech- 
ingly, to ‘his. Very handsome she looks thus; infinitely, handsomer 
than he gave her credit for being last night. Her skin, that Danton 
had a suspicion would prove sallow by daylight, is, he discovers, with- 
out flaw; velvety, mellow in tone as the petal of a Bengal rose, and of 
texture as delicate. Her hair, figure, hands, all surpass in reality the 
picture his memory had stored of them. And her voice—never, 
surely, had woman, even a Hebrew woman, a voice more instinct with 
fine native melody than Leah Pascal’s! 

And he is repulsed by her still; repulsed, yet potently attracted. 
Amidst such wild contradictions do passions, not “ fancies,” take their 
rise. 

“Surely Miss Pascal need never ask a favour of any man,” he 
answers, getting up from the table and moving a step or two in the 
direction of the door. 

“Because it is impossible for me to be refused?” she returns, 
gaily. 

“ Because it is impossible that you can have a favour to ask. You 
have only to command.” 

“ And you to obey? Very well, M. Danton. I command you to 
dine with us this evening at seven. Papa has asked our friend 
Mr. Chamberlayne to dinner, and we wish all the people in the house 
to look upon themselves as our guests.” 

“ You will have a sufficiently large party without me.” 
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“But if I ask you, M. Danton?” 

“T have only just returned to Paris, Miss Pascal. My hours are 
not my own. ‘The first friend I meet in the street ” 

“T know. Madame Bonchrétien told me all that. The first 
student in rags of the hospital, the first dancer, half-starved, of the 
theatre. But I consider that we have as good a claim as students in 
rags or dancers half-starved, and I will not accept the excuse. Are 
you engaged for this evening—yes, or no ?” 

“T am not engaged, formally.” 

“ And you will join our party? I command—I mean... it would 
give me such pleasure if you will.” 

After a second or two of silence, “I will promise to come readily, 
on one condition,” answers Danton. Madame all this time is holding 
Milor’s ear captive, with silken flatteries, Mrs. Wynch is almost 
choking herself over her ragout. (Grudge not the old soul that 
ragout, reader ; Nature does but leave this one poor pleasure for our 
solace, at the last.) “I will come, readily, if you will answer a very 
simple question. What is your object in asking me ?” 

“ My—object ?” she stammers, her eyes sinking to the floor. For 
her age, Leah Pascal’s experience of a certain showily-varnished sort 
of human nature is cousiderable. She knows nothing, either by 
theory or practice, of a nature like Danton’s, and already she fears 
him, hesitates ; is uncertain whether truth or falsehood will best allure 
him to her feet. “I hardly understand you, M. Danton. Papa has 
invited Mr. Chamberlayne, and we hope to spend a pleasant evening, 
and ”—— 

“ What is your object ?” he repeats, looking at her with barely-con- 
cealed impatience. “ Let us tell each other the truth, Miss Pascal, as 
far as we can, from the beginning. It will save complications in 
the end. Why do you wish me to witness Mr. Chamberlayne’s 
happiness ?” 

“TI don’t know that there is any very special happiness to witness.” 
Thus much Leah manages to reply, with tolerable self-possession, but 
her lips quiver ; her heart beats, as no declaration of love—she has 
listened to several—ever caused it to beat in her life before. 

“ And you ask me for my own good, then ?” he persists. “ Honestly 
and truly, you believe that I should not show much greater wisdom by 
staying away ?” 

No coquetting with this man; try as one will. Love may be got 
from him ; sooner, perhaps, than could be wished. There will be no 
trifling in the transaction. A Jack Chamberlayne for one’s diamond 
supplyer; a Lord Stair for theatres and public exhibitions, generally ; 
a Danton, to play at sentiment with, and befool—Never! For good 
or for evil, for loving or for hating, Eugene Danton is thorough, and 
Leah Pascal, actress by nature though she be, artificial through every 
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tradition, every example of her life, recognises this thoroughness and 
already bows before it. 

“If we only did what was wise, we should do very few things that 
are pleasant, M. Danton! But, I dare say,” she adds lightly, 
“ Madame Bonchrétien is right. There are much stronger attractions 
for you elsewhere than any poor litle dissipations we can offer—if I 
only knew.” 

“Tf you only knew. Ah, Miss Pascal, if we only knew things that 
are hidden from us, I should not have returned to Paris till your 
wedding was over, for certain.” 

She stands a second or two, irresolute, after this avowal, for an 
avowal of a kind it is, then turns from him without a word; and 
Danton, quietly taking up his hat, walks away out of the room and 
out of the house. 

“A tres bong coor,” says old Mrs. Wynch, looking up at length 
from her plate. “I know your father and he don’t like each other, 
Miss Pascal, nor my lord, neither—how should they? Danton’s an 
honest man.” Bitter things have transpired since those roseate 
summer evenings when Désiré used to bear Mrs. Wynch’s snuffbox to 
“ M’sieur le Militairy,” at dessert. Send him her snuffbox! The old 
woman now cuts M’sieur le Militairy dead, if she chance to meet him 
on the stairs. “What do you think, Madame?” this, she shouts, 
with emphasis, to Bonchrétien. “I say Dauton’s an honest man and 
true. I don’t care who in this boarding-house hears me.” 

“ Ah, ciel! Her eccentricities!” murmurs Madame, scenting offen- 
sive aspersions on Milor in the word “ honest.” ‘“ We are all true, 
we are all honest, Mrs. Wynch—M. Danton and all ze whole society 
of my house.” 

“And the very highest praise you can give us, Madame,” says 
Lord Stair, coming across the room to Leah’s side. “‘An honest 
man’s the noblest work of God,’ Leah, is he not ?” 

“ When I know more about the subject, I will give you my answer, 
Lord Stair,” says Leah, coldly. “I have not had much to do with 
angels, hitherto, except fallen ones.” 

“Hitherto. But remember you have just made M. Danton’s 
acquaintance.” 

He adds some remark in a whisper that brings back the smile to 
Leah’s lip, the colour to her cheek. Every chord, save one, in this 
feverishly-strung, vain, ambitious nature, Lord Stair can touch with a 
master hand. ‘The girl, like her father, loves money with passion ; 
no difficult task to keep her faithful to Jack Chamberlayne. Like her 
father, she loves rank, or the distinction rank may confer on herself ; 
no difficult task to keep her faithful (such fidelity as it is) to Lord 
Stair. For the rest—oh, a cynical word of praise, a pitying disparage- 
ment, here and there, will withhold her for the present from carrying 
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‘her fancy for Danton too far, and at some future day the existence 
of the fancy may prove rather convenient than the reverse. So judges 
Lord Stair, coming close to the truth, yet fatally missing it, after the 
manner of cynics. Have I not said that there is one chord in Leah 
Pascal’s nature beyond his power to touch ? 

. . . The day passes by arrow quick. Alas! each to-day becomes 
' yesterday with fearful haste to Leah now; ere she can collect her own 
soul sufficiently to commune therewith to-day will be the yesterday of 
her bridal. A drive with half tipsy little Jack Chamberlayne, Deb 
doing propriety, in the Bois de Boulogne; a twilight flirtation with 
perfectly sober Lord Stair, no one doing propriety at all, in Madame’s 
salon; every intervening minute filled up with millinery and the 
vendors of millinery. A quickly past,on the whole a singularly 
happy day. Admirers and new fashions suffice, as a rule, for Leah’s 
earthly contentment, and to-day admirers and new fashions both are 
edged by the expectation of a keener delight. She dresses half an 
hour too soon for dinner, essays Jack’s latest gift of diamonds—is 
discontented with their effect, puts on her pearls, her sapphires, dis- 
cards them all. Debbie—in the agonised excitement, herself, of a 
rose-coloured sash and uncrumpled muslin—Debbie watches these 
unwonted signs of perturbation on the part of her elder sister, and 
can draw no other conclusion therefrom than this, that Leah must be 
falling in love with Jack Chamberlayne in spite of everything. 

“Tf it had only been with Danton !” thinks the child, pausing for a 
moment as she fastens on her diminutive satin shoe. But then if it 
had been with Danton there would be no money, no dinner-party, no 
rose-coloured sash for Debbie, or satin shoes with real mother-o’pearl 
buttons, like the grown-up ladies wear in the centre of the rosettes! 

Considering those rosettes, even Deb, for the first time in her life, 
turns mercenary, feels that wealth, encumbered though it be bya 
lover redolent of tobacco and who plays Negro melodies on his chin, 
is not without its advantages. 

Dinner is fixed for seven. At a quarter before the hour Colonel 
Pascal, in full evening canonicals, awaits his guest upon the hearth- 
rug (laid down only on state occasions) of Madame Bonchrétien’s 
drawing-room. Evening dress is not, ordinarily, the rule of the 
house ; but to-night, in honour of the lovers, is to be a ceremony of 
white gloves, and the ladies are still in the tortures of preparation 
upstairs. All, save Mrs. Wynch. Fond of good food though the 
old woman be, she loves the indulgence of her humours better—will 
dine, shivering, in her own room off a “bully,” sooner than accept 
Colonel Pascal’s hospitality. 

“ A man who will help himself before a lady!” The feud, I may 
say, shortly, commenced over stewed pigeons, Colonel Pascal taking 
the last piece of breast in the dish and handing the bones to his 
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neighbour. “A man who will help himself before a lady, who marries 
his daughter to a petty cravy, who pads, who laces. . . . I thank 

ou, Madame! I have lived under your roof fifteen years, I have 
had to submit to much; but I will not lower my dignity to become 
the guest of an ugly-bred person like Colonel Pascal.” 

Colonel Pascal is certainly not an ugly-bred person, as far as ex- - 
ternals go; above all, when got up, as at present, for effect, with 
every assistance that embroidered linen, diamond studs, rings, and a 
bit of red ribbon at one’s button-hole, can yield. No one quite knows 
what Order of Merit that bit of ribbon represents; but on the Con- 
tinent these details matter little, and Colonel Pascal is too thorough 
a cosmopolitan ever to make his appearance decorated on the northern 
side of the Channel. 

A small swarthy man, not over bald, considering his five and fifty 
years, with well-dyed whiskers 4 la Dundreary, keen dark eyes, a 
handsome hawk nose, and such a smile—the smile of a man whose 
heart has not laughed for half a lifetime! Deep lines in plenty have 
the world, flesh, and auxiliaries, graven round Colonel Pascal’s brow 
and lips; and still he has worn well; thanks to his tailor, dentist, 
admirable incapacity for feeling, and the serenity of conscience en- 
gendered by a fine digestion, looks a dozen years at least younger than 
he is. For good genial mammon worship, frank readiness of sym- 
pathy with all forms of human success, I don’t know that I ever met 
his equal. His presence brings sunshine into the house of every 
prosperous man he enters—January sunshine, that makes itself seen, 
not felt. He is indeed the most unfailing weather-gauge of : pro- 
sperity extant. Get on in the world, honourably or dishonourably, so 
long as you get on; possess a title, a carriage, a cook; be anything 
but poor and obscure, and you will find Colonel Pascal the most 
sincerely appreciative of your friends. Yourself, your taste, your 
furniture, your children, all are charming! That is his word. A 
pirouetting ballet-girl does not fall back more surely on the tips of 
her toes than does Colonel Pascal after every little flight of social 
rhetoric upon the word “charming.” Delightful weather, wonderful 
weather, Italian sky, Claude Loraine scenery—charming! Exquisite 
woman, shoulders of alabaster, statuesque throat—a waist, an ankle 
—charming! His daughters have nicknamed him “the Prince 
Charming.” 

“T don’t know whether I do right to marry Mr. Chamberlayne,” 
said Leah, in a moment of expansion, shortly after she accepted poor 
Jack. “ButIam quite certain I do right to get away from papa. 
Deb’s home will be with me; Naomi, with her face, is sure to find a 
home of her own, and the Prince Charming will be unincumbered. 
What charming daughters we shall all be—for conversational purposes ; 
what pegs for reminiscent sentiment when he knows that he is rid 
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of us for over.” So little valued are men’s social virtues, even the 
geniality of a Prince Charming, when seen in the fierce light that 
beats around their own fireside. 

A quarter to seven; five minutes to seven ; at three minutes before 
the hour Leah enters the salon full dressed, tho smile that a pretty 
woman puts on with her bracelets round her lips. Colonel Pascal 
gazes at her with honest pride; his daughter, his darling motherless 
girl on the brink of a hundred thousand pounds—and well he may. 
Never has Leah looked handsomer. Her arms bared to the shoulders, 
her delicate classic bust, shine like marble amidst the billowy laces 
and tulles of her amber silk dress; her bright hair lifted high from 
her forehead, is ornamented by a single yellow rose; her complexion, 
whose one fault, ordinarily, if fault it be, is want of colour, is height- 
ened to-night into vividest carmine and snow. Colonel Pascal thinks 
of his wife—the lovely gentle-souled wife, whose heart he broke, and 
sighs; lifts his handkerchief, even, to the tip of his well-cut little 
hawk nose. 

“That dress becomes you marvellously, Leah. You have the same 
charming taste as your poor dear mamma. My beloved Esther always 
chose those faint shades of amber and citron as you do.” 

Leah walks up to her father’s side and surveys herself coolly in the 
glass. 

“T have too much of you in my face, papa dear, to be really like 
her.” What a change comes into her voice when she speaks to him. 
You could scarce believe it the same voice that softened and pleaded 
to Danton six hours ago. “Turn and look now, a little more profile 
—there? Did you ever see such a duplicate in your life, barring 
the mustache ?” 

The likeness is extraordinary, taking the features from one point of 
view, and with Leah, for the nonce, counterfeiting her father’s expres- 
sion—an expression that I only know how to describe adequately by 
the French term fripon. 

“T hope the likeness is but skin-deep, my child,” observes Prince 
Charming, sentimentally. “I trust you will make more of your life, 
be less heavily weighted, than your poor old father has been.” 

It is a favourite figure of speech with Colonel Pascal, this of being 
“heavily weighted”; a vague convenient phrase, by which he throws 
all the little shortcomings of his life upon circumstances. 

“T hope Bonchrétien will give us an eatable dinner,” says Leah. 
“Three francs a head, extra, does not leave much margin for entrées 
and game. We might have given five francs, I think, papa, when we 
were about it.” 

The mention of francs brings Colonel Pascal home briskly from the 
regions of sentiment to those of facts. 

“Three francs a head extra, mind, eatra—there is te regular sub- 
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scription of the house to start upon—three francs a head, extra, ought 
to enable Madame Bonchrétien to send up as handsome a dinner as 
can be served in Paris, and make a good profit for herself into the 
bargain. You really forget my means, Leah, when you talk so reck- 
lessly, the heavy inroads I have been making upon capital already for 
your trousseau.” 

“ But the trousseau will be your last expense, papa dear,” says the 
girl, looking at him with coldly glittering eyes. “ When the wedding 
breakfast is paid for, and the cheap champagne, and the narrow white 
ribbon for the favours, I shall have cost you my last sixpence, remem- 
ber. Mr. Chamberlayne will henceforth have the exclusive legal 
privilege of dressing, supporting, adorning, or burying me, as the case 
may be.” 

“A wedding is a deuced expensive thing under any circumstances,” 
says Colonel Pascal uneasily. He and Leah do not love each other, 
know that they do not love each other, at the best of times. There 
is something in the expression of her face at this moment that is 
singularly distasteful to him. ‘I wrote to Turnbull Brothers this 
morning, telling them to sell out another couple of hundred pounds, 
and even that will not half carry me through. If you were marrying 
a poor man—on my soul, Leah, if you were marrying a poor man it 
would be a much less costly business to me.” 

“ And to me, too, perhaps,’ says Leah, with sudden pathos in her 
voice. Then, rallying quickly, “ But if I can pay you back,” she 
adds, “if I can pay you back, as I have agreed to do, you will be no 
loser in the end. ‘The expenses of the sale—the wedding, I mean— 
are heavy, of course, but if I can make it good to you out of Jack’s 
money hereafter, I will.” 

“And in the meantime”—Colonel Pascal draws a dingy bit of 
paper from his pocket, unfolds, and holds it to the light—* this is 
not the time, perhaps, for domestic discussions, still, as we are talking 
of expenditure, the matter may as well be settled—in the meantime, 
I really must request less extravagance in the children’s washing bills. 
Now, last week,” he adjusts his gilt double eyeglass, and goes over the 
items carefully, “‘ petticoats, tuckers, handkerchiefs, stockings "—here 
we are—‘ stockings. Seven pairs of stockings, between those two 
children, in one week!” 

Well for him, perhaps, that he looks so steadily at the paper, that 
he does not read the expression of his daughter’s eyes ; such absolute, 
scarce-veiled contempt as those eyes discover! Leah is mercenary, if 
you will, but on a big scale; mercenary for the sake of all that money 
brings, rather than for money itself; is bartering her youth for a 
hundred thousand pounds, but means to spend them; is mercenary, 
not a niggard. Perhaps I ought to write, is twenty, not fifty-five. 
Age makes such a world of difference in the character of our vices. 
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* And this sort of thing invariably goes from bad to worse. Give 
them seven pairs one week, they will want ten the next. Are you 
attending to me, Leah,” she is tossing her fan to and fro with an 
air of the most impenetrable calmness, “or are you not ?” 

“T am attending to every word, papa. You wish the children to 
wear dirtier stockings. I will tell them so.” 

“JT wish them to grow up without your ruinous indifference to 
money. I wish them to feel that they are the children of a miserably 
poor man. Seven pair a week!—it beats me to know how they could 
have contrived to put them all on!” 

“Tf you recollect, the weather was rainy, papa. It cannot have 
been Deb; I am afraid, poor Debbie does not go out enough to get 
her feet wet! But Naomi, you can hardly expect a girl of Naomi’s 
age to be seen in splashed stockings.” 

“Tf Naomi looked where she was going she need not be splashed 
at all. I can walk from one end of the boulevards to the other, 
without a spot on my boots.” 

“ You are a few years older than Naomi, sir.” 

“J am, and I will employ the wisdom those few years have taught 
me by bringing up my children in habits of self-control, as honourable 
members of society. If Deb and Naomi want more than two pairs 
of stockings a week each, they must wash them themselves, and ”—— 

The door opens with a flourish, and Prince Charming, all em- 
broidery, diamond studs, smiles, and decorations, advances to receive 
his future son-in-law. 


Cuapter VII. 
LEAH’S PRIZE IN THE LOTTERY. 


A necric little young man of four and twenty, smooth-cheeked as 
a woman, fair-haired, honest-eyed, and still with the vacant wasted 
look about his face of one whose life, moral and physical, has already 
run to ruin. His language is slang, his dress loud, his manner 
towards men that of an overgrown schoolboy, towards ladies, simply 
execrable ; but then, from his cradle upwards, Jack Chamberlayne has 
been familiar with every phase of attractive society, save that of 
ladies. Such is Leah’s lover. 

He walks up to her side, giving Colonel Pascal a couple of fingers 
on the way, and, standing so close that his beloved must, perforce, 
inhale the atmosphere of tobacco and millefleurs that enshrouds him, 
looks her and her dress critically up and down, as a man might do a 
newly-bought horse of whose paces he is doubtful, then expresses 
his sense of mingled fear and admiration by a whistle. At which 
stroke of humour Colonel Pascal, the most fastidious Chesterfield save 
when a hundred thousand pounds are at stake, laughs pleasantly. 
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Children will be children ; ; and what are these two young things, so 
soon to be made one, but boy and girl—April daisies, innocent lambkins 
of the spring! 

Leah shudders and draws away. <A new phase of their mutual lives 
has commenced, silently, unknown to either, in this moment. 

The “‘ guests ” descend from their various apartments on the upper 
floors, the dinner bell sounds, and Prince Charming, as honorary host 
or master of the house, gives his arm to the Comtesse, a miracle of soft 
lace and grey silk and fine little high-bred smiles and courtesies. 
Jack Chamberlayne, sorely against his grain, is apportioned to Mrs. 
Tom-son, stiff as buckram, in plum-coloured satin, and with what the 
French call “ribbons that swear,” depending from her head and 
shoulders. Naomi and Deb, in painfully fresh muslins and silk 
stockings (does Prince Charming behold the washing-bill of the future 
as he glances at those stockings amidst all the gas-lit grandeur ?). 
Naomi and Deb are both conducted to the dining-room for the first 
time in their lives like introduced young ladies; Mr. Pettingall and 
old Major Macnamurdo, their cavaliers. Lord Stair, as the happy 
result of these combinations, takes Leah. 

It is the first time he has seen Jack Chamberlayne’s betrothed in 
evening dress, none of Leah’s Paris dissipations having as yet soared 
higher than a theatre or concert; and before they reach the bottom 
of the staircase she has learnt what kind of sensation an arm and bust 
like hers will be likely to produce on jaded London eyes next spring. 
Whatever his other demerits, Lord Stair, to do him justice, has the 
knack invariably of leading back Leah Pascal’s heart to its rightful 
allegiance ; of reconciling her, I mean, to her engagement and to 
Jack Chamberlayne. 

The chiefs of the establishment await the company in the dining- 
room ; Bonchrétien, in a decent black dress, well made, with a decent 
black lace coiffure on her head, diffuse of attentions to every one, but 
as thoroughly self-possessed as though she were a duchess of the old 
faubourg—a Frenchwoman, in short. Miss Smith has put on a 
chignon, tacked down a faded green silk—her one company dress— 
round the throat, and adorned herself with a necklace of cheap pearls. 
She has also superintended the making of the sweet dishes, and is a 
good deal flushed about the face from the work. “Cette pauvre chére 
Smeet, who fagote herself like a chiffonitre endimanchée,” says 
Madame, compassionately: Madame never loses a chance of compas- 
sionating Miss Smith’s modest efforts at rejuvenescence. 

“T arrange the table for thirteen.” Bonchrétien whispers this as 
Leah and Lord Stair go by. “But M. Danton comes not, and it is 
already five minutes past the hour. I hid Désiré remove the cover of 
M. Danton ?” 

“Yes—no—do as you choose,” is Leah’s answer. “If M. Danton 
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comes, room can be made for him ; if not, twelve is a luckier number 
any day than thirteen.” 

She passes along, smiling, on Lord Stair’s arm, and is in her wildest, 
her most brilliant spirits throughout the dinner—her heart beating 
every time a fiacre rattles down the Rue Castiglione, or the heavy 
house door rolls to and fro on its hinges. Jack Chamberlayne, who 
is on the opposite side of the table, thinks he never before saw his 
beloved look so handsome ; and under the influence of her eyes, and 
of papa’s wine, whispers many amative confidences into Mrs. Tom-son’s 
startled ear before the conclusion of the meal. 

Out of fairness to Colonel Pascal, I must state that the wines are 
authentic, almost the only time of his life when as much could be said 
for him. In all common cases of hospitality Prince Charming treats 
his friends to the ordinary wine of the house, carefully deposited on 
wicker sledges for the occasion. For the wedding dinner, even, he is 
negotiating with his wine-merchant about some delightfully cheap and 
heady drug to be administered to the guests in the shape of cham- 
pagne. Will not that champagne be drunk after the irrevocable “I 
wills” are spoken? But to-night Colonel Pascal feels like a father, 
and bestows wines that are wines, blessings that are blessings, upon 
his future son-in-law. 

Good wines, good plats; an adoring lover opposite; a friend whis- 
pering praises of one’s beauty, assurances of his own devotion, at 
one’s side! Leah gradually attends less to the rattling of the fiacres, 
grows callous as to the opening and shutting of the front door. Her 
fancy for Danton (I avail myself of Lord Stair’s phrase) is, out and 
out, the strongest emotion her life has hitherto known—is in the stage 
when a breath, when anything, nothing, may blow it into passion! 
And still, should Danton not cross her path again, I believe she 
might get over the fancy in twenty-four hours—aided by an extraor- 
dinarily becoming pair of new earrings, perhaps in twelve. Quinine 
in ague, absence in love; and these maladies we know, if taken in 
time, are curable. Leah, at all events, is of far too pleasure-loving a 
temperament to be superior to such anodynes as plats and wines and 
flattery, even were she much harder hit than is at present the case. 
Primitive and loyal natures may be found to whom Love, when he has 
once entered, is all in all. A palace or a garret, as the gods think fit 
to provide, so long as the object beloved be there! Leah, in the 
present stage of her moral development, would be glad to have a lover 
like Danton, just as she would be glad to have any other pleasant 
things of life ; but she would be glad of him with all the accessories 
that money can give, and failing the lover could console herself with 
the accessories. I repeat—‘in the present stage of her moral deve- 
lopment.” ‘Till yesterday, remember, she had never troubled herself 
even to speculate upon the meaning of the word “love.” 
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Danton comes not; but the food and wines are good, and Leah is 
looking, and knows that she is looking, her handsomest, and her spirits 
suffer no eclipse. After dinner enter a couple of oldish young men, 
friends of Colonel Pascal’s, pour faire les frais. Friends, do I say ? 
Casual acquaintance of yesterday—the Prince Charming has no 
friends. Oldish-young men, without ostensible means of livelihood ; 
bachelors, it may be presumed; picked up at a restaurant, on the 
pavement; picked up cheaply anywhere! Needy gentlemen, irre- 
proachable as to manners and shirt-fronts, who sing a little, dance a 
little, play cards a little—and wear chains of eighteen-carat brass. 
Every foreign city abounds in stray utility men of this calibre and of 
British origin. Colonel Pascal delights in entertaining upon what he 
calls the easy French system. No way like the French way for pro- 
moting real sociability. You pay people just as much compliment in 
asking them to spend the evening with you as in asking them to dine— 
at the expense of a glass of sugar water. He is charmed to see his 
two friends (though a little uncertain as to which name belongs to 
which man), charmed to present them to his prospective son-in-law, 
and to his daughter, and his second daughter. Whereupon Miss 
Naomi, for the first time in her life presented to any one, lifts her 
eyelashes, and slays both of the casual acquaintance with her beauty 
on the instant. ‘These poor gentlemen are absolutely without conse- 
quence from a commercial point of view—shirt-fronts and manners 
the extent, probably, of their worldly possessions. Still, a pauper may 
serve as a beauty-test as well as an elder son, “golden through 
and through ;” and it warms Colonel Pascal's paternal heart to see 
the looks of admiration’ that his second daughter calls forth. Leah 
splendidly married, Naomi safe to follow in her footsteps, only Deb’s 

washing bills left to pay during the intervals, few, it may be pre- 
sumed, when the little girl will not be visiting her elder sisters. . . . 
The satisfaction good men feel at the successful close of all honest 
endeavour, glows on Prince Charming’s face. He compliments 
Madame on the general serving of the dinner, complinent; Miss 
Smith on the sweets. He falls into little affecting paternal tableaux 
whenever either of his children comes across him—you may be sure 
they never come across him, save by accident! He smiles, that 
frozen smile of January sunshine, on everybody. 

Now, how will the young people pass the evening? To dance 
there are too few; and Mr. Chamberlayne does not care for dancing 
—drawing-room dancing. Conversation? Jack is not great at con- 
versation, unless he can repose his feet a couple of inches higher than 
his chin, and smoke incessant short pipes as he talks; and then his 
themes are not precisely drawing-room ones. Filirtation? But 
Leah must not flirt with her own affianced lover, and certainly must 
not flirt with anybody else—it will be quite as well when she and 
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Lord Stair have done puzzling over that solitaire-board in the corner. 
Music ? 

“ Yes, to be sure, let us have some music,” cries little Deb, catching 
at her father’s last proposal. “Jack, you will play for us, won’t you? 
Leah, Jack is going to play ‘The Ten Little Niggers.’ Will you and 
Lord Stair please to attend ?” 

Mr. Chamberlayne’s solitary accomplishment is that of evolving 
sounds that, among intimate friends, pass for tunes, from his own 
chin. ‘This accomplishment, learned it-may be assumed, in some of 
the lowest London music halls, has a weird, repulsive fascination for 
little Deb. Drawing up a stool close to her future brother-in-law’s 
knee, she plants her small figure thereupon, and with her face resting 
between her hands, sits spell-bound ; her dark eyes expressing mingled 
wonder, admiration, and contempt, as she fixes them intently upon the 
performer's face. 

Jack’s is not an intellectual countenance, at any time, and with 
the forehead held well back, and the chin protruding, as he raps upon 
it with his meagre knuckles, he forms about as striking an illustra- 
tion of the great Darwinian theory as could be imagined. Leah’s 
attention to her game of dual solitaire becomes more riveted than 


ever. 
‘* Capital, indeed, capital!” remarks Colonel Pascal, when the exhi- 


bition terminates; for once in his life the Prince Charming’s lips 
refuse to give utterance to any of his favourite superlatives, “A 
most—um—ah, fatiguing performance, I am sure. Deborah, my 
dear, you ought not to give our good friend so much trouble.” 

“But Jack plays on his chin to amuse his own self,” cries Miss 
Deb. “ When he was waiting for Leah to get ready yesterday, I 
came in and caught him playing ‘Oh Jemima,’ didn’t I, Jack ? and 
no one but old Mrs. Wynch in the room.” 

“ When I am waiting for Leah to get ready I am glad to commit 
any foolery,” says Mr. Chamberlayne. “ Three-quarters of an hour 
every timea woman puts on her bonnet, is a pretty good strain on a 
fellow’s patience.” 

The incipient growl matrimonial is in his voice; and in a second 
the solitaire board is pushed aside, and Leah has flitted across the 
salon to his side. 

“Tf I am three-quarters of an hour now, when I am on my best 
behaviour,” she whispers, “ what shall I be hereafter, when I am on 
no behaviour at all? There is an interesting sum in the rule of three 
for your wise old brain to work out.” 

He is over head and ears in love with her (I apologize to Love ; 
but language is limited, custom arbitrary: we must use, not the 
literal, but the French-polish name for things!) and the word “ here- 
after,” spoken as Leah speaks it, with Leah’s breath upon his cheek, 
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touches whatever softer emotion Jack Chamberlayne’s heart is capable 
of. He returns her whisper by one that makes‘ her cheek flush. 
Mrs. Amiral Tom-son, seated beside Madame de Miramion on a distant 
sofa, raises her handkerchief to her eyes. Mrs. Tom-son, like Jack 
Chamberlayne, has partaken of as much wine as she can manage, and 
is now in the stage of semi-tearful, semi-amative retrospection, when 
the sight of a pair of happy lovers is too much for her nervous 
system. 

“During twenty-two years, twenty-two blessed years, me and 
Tom-son was all in all to each other.” Alas !—verity in wine—where 
is the fine grammar of the Admiral’s widow now? “ Love—it wasn’t 
love, it was dotage !” 

“So I should imagine, madame,” remarks the icy old comtesse, 
moving a couple of inches further towards her own end of the sofa. 


The dinner hour was seven; by eleven o'clock not even Leah’s 
smiles can keep Jack Chamberlayne any longer from yawning 
piteously and aloud. ‘‘ Music, who cares for music?” he cries at last, 
waxing desperate. One of the casual acquaintance has been treating 
the company to a lachrymose English ballad, ‘ Absent,’ or ‘ Away,’ or 
‘Always,’ the kind of ditty gentlemen of his class habitually sing at 
evening parties, before supper. “ What we want is some fun—dressing 
up, or acting or that—something to set us all laughing. What do you 
say, Naomi, and you, Deb? Oh, Leah’s too fine of course!” This 
with a glance at his betrothed, across the back of whose chair Lord 
Stair is now bending. ‘Leah don’t like practical jokes, thinks them 
low. So we'll just have a lark by ourselves, we three.” 

Deb and Naomi, nothing loth, jump at the proposal, and away they 
all run, helter-skelter, upstairs. Half an hour later they re-enter: poor 
little Deb as a devil, in scarlet, with well corked face, with twisted 
paper horns; Jack, as a chambermaid, with rouged cheeks, in a cap 
and bed-gown; and Naomi, beautiful Naomi, with her hair turned up 
under a chimneypot hat, and in a suit of her father’s Bond Street 
clothes, from chin to toe. 

“ Afraid of the governor,” said Jack, when the children hesitated, 
awe-struck before the proposal of rifling Colonel Pascal’s wardrobe. 
“Why, what is there to be afraid of in him? Catch the old sinner 
losing his temper when I am by. Oh, Leah will blow you up, will 
she? Take my word for it, Leah won't blow anyone up till after the 
ceremony on Wednesday, eighteenth instant, six o'clock, p..1.” 

The travesties are well carried out. For a moment no one recog- 
nizes either of the three mummies; then—then everybody seems 
to become suddenly deadened, and looks uncomfortably at his nearest 
neighbour to see how the jest shall be taken. The sudden bursting of 
a practical joke among any party of human creatures above the age 
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of ten (unless the human creatures be Jack Chamberlaynes) seldom 
fails to bring about this state of universal flatness and depression. 
Even Colonel Pascal’s practised smile does not come at command 
to his lips. 

“Naomi, my dear Naomi, you are really getting too old for such 
rough play, and Chamberlayne—most diverting, really, ha, ha! most 
diverting, but ”>—— 

“ What we want is champagne, Governor,” cries Jack, clapping 
Colonel Pascal smartly on the shoulder; the only man living, | 
should say, who has ever done as much. “ Why, hang it all, every- 
one is as dull as ditch-water. Give us some champagne, and we will 
have a dance. None of your quadrilles or Lancers—a good, honest 
cancan, and I'll take Mrs. Amiral for my partner! Lord!” sotto voce, 
“won't I make the old girl spin !” 

The situation is trying, is, perhaps, the very crucial trial of all that 
Colonel Pascal’s spirit has had to go through during Leah’s engage- 
ment. Refuse Jack Chamberlayne he dare not ; give him cheap cham- 
pagne, he dare not. The wretched man, far gone though he be, may 
yet be sober enough to know good wine from bad. 

“ My dear Madame Bonchrétien, I am ashamed to trouble you, but 
if you would let us have one bottle of your excellent Epernay. It is 
charming, really, to see young persons in such fine spirits, charming.” 

But not so charming to see the same fine-spirited young persons 
drinking ‘champagne out of tumblers, and, which is worse, inciting 
other persons to do the same. Down runs smiling Madame with her 
keys, up comes Désiré with a single bottle of champagne and half a 
dozen glasses. The wine does not go round the room. 

“‘ Apportez eucore—moitié douzaine champagne,” cries Jack, in his 
vile French. “And more glasses—big ones. Debbie, what's the 
French for ‘more glasses’? Why, we are only just beginning the 
evening.” 

He drinks freely, helps the old ladies and gentlemen, the two 
pauper guests, with a lavish hand, orders Désiré about as if he were in 
a tavern. Colonel Pascal sinks in a sort of stupor into an easy chair 
and watches it all. Champagne at ten francs a bottle, and men 
picked up on the pavement—men invited to a cup of tea, and to be 
out of the house again in an hour—drinking it like table beer ! 

Thank heaven, next Wednesday and the parsons will convert this 
madman, irrevocably, into a son-in-law! Thank heaven, to-night is 
the very last time, in this mortal life, that he, Colonel Pascal, can 
ever be called upon to entertain : him! 

By-and-by tongues begin to loosen. The Epernay has done its 
work. Then one of the pauper guests, he who sang, volunteers to 
play, and the dancing commences. Jack dances with all the old 
ladies in turn, singly, two, three together. He carries Miss Smith off 
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her legs; succeeds, by force, in teaching Mrs. Amiral Tom-son the 
eancan (Debbie tells Naomi, in sacred confidence, that she saw him 
kiss Mrs. Amiral Tom-son in the back drawing-room). His wild 
spirits are contagious. Even Lord Stair, at last, puts his arm round 
Miss Pascal’s slender waist. 

“We have been wise long enough, Leah. Chamberlayne is right ; 
let us make an evening of it. When you are with children, act like 
children.” 

“Or with madmen, like madmen.” 

So answers Leah laconically. She waltzes with Lord Stair, not- 
withstanding. The pauper, in a rattling, champagnish fashion, 
plays well. Madame’s carpetless floor is, for dancing purposes, 
irreproachable. Lord Stair, in his day one of the best waltzers in 
Europe, is an admirable partner still, as long as the pace is moderate 
and the waltz not too long. And Leah, in spite of some inward shame, 
cannot help enjoying herself. Her cheeks flush, her bright hair 
falls, a little disordered, round her throat. At last, with her two 
hands clasped on Lord Stair’s arm, her eyes upturned to Lord Stair’s 
face, she pauses to recover her breath, just opposite the open door of the 
front salon ; Jack, who has whirled all the old ladies into a state of 
collapse, Jack, in his female travesty, with his rouged cheeks, his 
music-hall palpably vinous demeanour, at her side, fanning her. 

Thus Leah stands. Thus Danton, quietly making his way up the 
stairs, candlestick in hand, sees his Fate again. 
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Rubens and Vandych in England. 


THe residence of Rubens in England was a mere episode of a few 
months in a brilliant artist life. That of Anthony Vandyck was a 
considerable portion of that life itself. Here are some brief illustra- 
tions of the “ business connections ” of both artists with England and 
Englishmen. 

The first interview between Rubens and an Englishman took 
place at Antwerp, in 1612, when the artist was five-and-thirty years 
of age. This visitor was an alchymist. “If,” he said, “you will 
only build and furnish a laboratory, I will make gold for you. I 
have discovered the great secret.” “And I,” answered Rubens, 
“have discovered the secret of making it for myself ;” as he spoke, he 
pointed to his palette and pencils, and the alchymist took his leave in 
disgust. 

Three or four years later, Carleton, English ambassador at the 
Hague, despatched George Gage and Toby Matthew to Antwerp with 
a chain of diamonds of the modest value of fifty pounds. Rubens had 
just finished a hunting piece, and Carleton hoped to buy it with 
those diamonds. When Carleton’s agents presented themselves to 
Rubens, Gage discovered that he had left the chain at Brussels. 
Rubens would make no bargain till the precious stones were in his 
hands ; especially as he valued his picture at some thirty pounds more 
than they valued the diamonds. While the English agents returned 
to Brussels in quest of the jewels, the Duke of Arschot stept in and 
bought Rubens’ work for a hundred pounds. The King of Bavaria 
would not now part from it for countless hundreds. 

Sir Dudley Carleton was angry, but Gage told him that so huge a 
picture (18 feet by 12 feet) would be fittingly hung only in huge 
palaces. The diamond chain was then shaken before Rubens’ eyes, 
and to such purpose that he undertook to accept it for a small hunt- 
ing piece, promising that it should be entirely from his own hand, 
and that Snyders should not draw the hair of a single animal upon 
it. ‘Toby Matthew, when the work was completed, gave an ecstatic 
account of it to Carleton. ‘The beasts are all alive, and in act 
either of escape or resistance, in the expressing whereof Snyders doth 
come infinitely short of Rubens, and Rubens saith that he should 
take it in ill part if I should compare Snyders with him in that 
point.” 

Rubens “is the Apelles of our time” —so wrote Swert to Camden, 
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the antiquary, whom Rubens afterwards called “ Our worthy friend.” 
A year or so later, the artist was addressing Carleton as ‘“‘ My most 
respected patron.” Rubens was negotiating an exchange of pictures 
by his own hand (works worth six thousand florins) for Carleton’s 
“statues and antiques.” “I have at present in my house the very 
flower of my pictorial stock, particularly some pictures which I have 
retained for my own enjoyment; nay, I have some repurchased for 
more than I had sold them to others.” Then, he names a dozen 
pictures ‘‘ mostly done by my hand,” with here and there an animal 
put in by Snyders, or with the landscape (to the ‘Leopards taken 
from life with Satyrs and Nymphs’) “done by the hand of a master 
skilfal in that department.” Some are described as “begun by my 
scholars,” but re-touched all over, so as to make them virtually 
“originals.” Rubens noticed one piece especially, a “Crucifixion, 
large as life, esteemed, perhaps, the best thing I have ever done.” 
He valued it at five hundred florins, say fifty pounds. The dimen- 
sions were 12 feet by 6 feet. “Too large,” said the ambassador, “for 
the low buildings at the Hague, and for those also of England.” 
Lord Danvers found Hatton House too small for one picture, at least, 
sent over by Rubens. In a letter, written in 1619, he asks Carleton 
to change it for a smaller work by the same artist in his own collec- 
tion. “ For our rooms are little in this cold country of England, and 
pleasing pieces to stand ten feet high suit best with our clime.” 

With severe firmness of character there was a fine touch of the 
courtier in Rubens. He throws in a trifle, a sketch worth one 
hundred florins, with the purchases made of him by Carleton, “ know- 
ing,” as the painter writes, “the importance of preserving the good 
graces of a person of your condition.” Yet Toby Matthew calls 
Rubens a cruel, courteous painter, “ who stuck to his prices; though 
George Gage holds more authority over him than any man I know.” 
Among the pictures painted for the English ambassador, was a 
‘Susannah.’ Rubens describes it as a galanteria, which he will 
finish, by the Divine will, by a stated time. ‘ Please God,” he says, 
he will make it so that it “ought to be beautiful enough to enamour 
old men.” 

When Prince Charles gave his first commission to Rubens, the 
Prince’s gallery contained but one picture by that artist. It was 
a ‘Judith and Holofernes,’ which Rubens himself once disowned, but 
afterwards recognised as one of his youthful works. Prince Charles's 
commission was for a ‘ Hunt,’ but when the picture was finished, 
Charles refused to take it, on the ground that Rubens’ hand was not 
to be seen in it. Experienced judges agreed with Charles, and cried 
shame! on the artist who passed his ’prentices’ work for his own. 
The artist condemned himself by painting a fresh. ‘Hunt’ for the 
Prince. He subsequently painted a ‘Creation’ for the same patron ; 
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but when Toby Matthew unrolled it in London, the colours were 
blurred and intermixed, the picture having been rolled up for carriage 
before the colours were dry. “I wouldn’t hang up such a thing,” 
said Toby, “even if Rubens gave it me for nothing!” The Grand 
Monarque would have said the same of the best works both of Rubens 
and Rembrandt. 

Rubens was more than unlucky with another picture on the same 
subject. When Carleton commissioned him to paint a ‘ Creation’ for 
the Prince of Wales, Rubens especially inquired if the picture was to 
be entirely from his own hand. Carleton made no answer; but when 
the work was returned, because ‘‘in every painter’s opinion he had 
sent a piece scarce touched by his own hand, and the postures so 
forced as the prince will not admit the picture into his gallery,” 
Rubens frankly confessed to Lord Danvers, who wrote the letter from 
which the above passage is an extract, that he had employed his 
assistants in it, adding that if it had been the work of his own hand 
only, “it would be well worth twice as much.”* Very graciously, 
however, did he take the rejected work, and engage, “on the word of 
a gentleman,” that on the new picture to be painted in its place, no 
hand but his own should be engaged. 

It is curious, however, to see that Rubens did not invariably hold 
cheap the aid he received from others. Writing to Sir Dudley 
Carleton, he says:—“It is a subject neither sacred nor profane, 
although taken from Holy Writ: namely, Sarah in the act of scold- 
ing Hagar, who, pregnant, is leaving the house in a feminine and 
graceful manner, assisted by the Patriarch Abram.” (What a grace- 
ful apology, by the way, instantly follows, for not having finished the 
picture himself). “1 have engaged, as is my custom, a very skilful 
man in his pursuit, to finish the landscape, solely to augment the 
enjoyment of Y. E.” [Y. E. signifying Your Excellency. | 

Carleton was an English patron, on whom the Flemish painters 
looked with pleasant expectation. It was not only Rubens who sought 
his “ good graces,” Vranckz, Snyders, and Breughel, obtained that gra- 
cious guerdon, and submitted to a reduction of the low price at which 
they put the rich samples of their genius. When we hear of the 
English ambassador purchasing a Breughel for twelve and fourteen 
pounds, a Vranckz for ten, and Snyders taking twelve pounds for a 
piece for which he had asked a hundred crowns, Toby Matthew might 
well say that Carleton would have thrice the worth of his money; 
while Gage suggested their value in his own way, by imploring his 
patron not to keep the pictures long rolled up before hanging them, as 
such neglect would “prejudice the colours.” Toby rightly thinks, 


* Papers Illus. Life of Rubens. Edit. W. N. Sainsbury. 
+ ‘Modern Painters.’ Vol. IV. By J. Ruskin, M.A. 
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that for a work by “the rarest man living in Lantscape”—“ a matter 
of twenty crowns would be well bestowed.” 

It was while Rubens was at the Luxembourg, that Buckingham re- 
cognised in him not only the accomplished painter but the skilful 
diplomatist. In 1621, negotiations were opened with him for paint- 
ing the ceiling in the New Banqueting House in Whitehall. The 
idea of such work gratified him. “ With respect to the hall in the 
New Palace,” he wrote to Trumbull, “I confess myself to be, by a 
natural instinct, better fitted to execute "works of the largest size 
rather than little curiosities. Every one according to his gifts. My 
endowments are of such a nature that I have never wanted courage to 
undertake any design, however vast in size, or diversified in subject.” 

The work was deferred for a time. Meanwhile, Rubens continued 
to pursue his brilliant vocation successfully, even in times of great 
public disorder. When only a young man of eight-and-twenty, the 
authorities of his native state had entrusted him on a diplomatic 
mission to Spain (.p. 1605), during which he painted as many great 
works as he signed despatches, and “snubbed” \the King of Por- 
tugal, who had invited him to Lisbon, and, terrified at the expense of 
entertaining such a celebrated personage, stopped his intended guest 
at nearly the close of his journey, and turned him with his face 
towards Spain. In 1629, the war of the United Provinces of the 
Netherlands against Spain, in the consequences of which England 
and Denmark were involved, became a matter which it was the 
interest of all parties to bring toa close. Buckingham sent Gerbier 
to speak with Rubens on this subject. Here there were two artists, 
one of whom had failed in his vocation, employed in settling the peace 
of Europe! In May 1629, Rubens left the Hispano-Netherlandic 
Court of Brussels, from which he was deputed, for Dunkirk. He 
waited there, in some fear of Dutch emissaries, and of the Dutch 
vessels before the town, till a ship of war, of considerable force, should 
be sent to carry him to England. He would return to Brussels, he 
said, unless such conveyance were provided for him. ‘The King was 
willing to gratify him. On the 24th of May, Captain John Manners, 
of the Adventurer, lying off Dunkirk, “ received on board a gentleman 
who is coming towards his Majesty, and landed him that same night 
at Dover.” So wrote the captain (who knew nothing of the value of the 
freight he carried) to the Lords of the Admiralty. Two days later, 
Rubens safely reached Greenwich, two days before peace was proclaimed 
with Flanders. His success as a diplomatist may be inferred from the 
complaints of those who were interested in obstructing it. They said 
he had no credentials; that his warrant was all by word of mouth, 
and that he paid diplomatists with the sorry coin of palabras. France 
did him the honour of being jealous of his palavers ; and England was 
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proud of the utterer, both as a gentleman and an artist. Cambridge 
testified her admiration especially, by inviting him down with a noble 
company, and, with much pomp of circumstance, creating him a 
Master of Arts. 

From Rubens’ letters, we learn his opinion of England with respect 
to Art; an opinion which places the kingdom in a creditable position. 
When the painter met Buckingham abroad, he thought the English 
nobleman capricious and arrogant; and he felt compassion for the 
young King who was being driven, with his kingdom, by evil counsel 
into perils which Rubens saw from afar.* After the painter had seen 
England, the King, and the royal and noble collections, he spoke 
in terms of the highest praise of all. ‘This island,” he wrote to 
Dupay, “appears to me to be every way worthy of exciting the inte- 
rest of a man of taste; not merely on account of the pleasantness of 
the country and the style of national beauty; not only because of an 
external appearance which seems to me to indicate the utmost good 
taste, and which denotes a people rich and happy in the bosom of 
peace, but still more on the grounds of the incredible number of excel- 
lent pictures, statues, and ancient inscriptions which are to be found 
at Court.” With court and country, the great artist was equally 
pleased, as may be seen from a phrase in a letter to Peirese, in 1629. 
“One is far from meeting in this island with the rudeness that 
might be expected from its climate—remote as it is from delicious 
Italy—and it must be confessed, with regard to painting, that I have 
never anywhere seen such a collection of master-pieces as in |the 
King’s palace and in the gallery of the late Duke of Buckingham.” 

His work in England between the end of May 1629 and the last 
week of February 1630, was not extensive. It included some 
designs for Whitehall and the great picture of ‘ Peace and War, for 
the King’s collection. This last work, after the dispersion of the 
Royal gallery, found its way into that of the Dorias, at Genoa, where 
it was absurdly named, ‘ The Rubens Family! Subsequently, it fell 
by purchase, to the first Duke of Sutherland, who bequeathed it to the 
National Gallery, of which it is now one of the most brilliant orna- 
ments. If Charles was graciously pleased with the artist, Rubens was 
not less sensible of the condescension of the King. When he heard 
of the birth of the Prince of Wales, in May 1630, Rubens wrote to 
Lord Dorchester (the Dudley Carleton of earlier days), “I confess the 
extreme eagerness that I have to be and to appear a very zealous 
servant of the King of Great Britain, had transported me to some 
excess, if the outward disposition of the State, at present, had in any 
wise permitted me !” 

Previously to this, in February 1630, the King took from Gerbier 


* “Lettres Inédites de Rubens.’ Edit. Gachat. 
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a cordon of diamonds (for a hatband) and a ‘ring, which His Majesty 
presented to the happy painter. Grerbier’s fears that he would never 
be paid for the costly ware which had been taken from him were 
quieted by the warrant he received on the Treasury for the payment 
of £500 for the diamonds, and of £128 2s. 11d. for the keep of 
Rubens, his brother-in-law Brandt, and their men, from the 7th of 
December, 1629, to the 22nd of February, 1630. Gerbier had com- 
plained to Cottington that he had not received a stiver for his outlay 
during the nine months he had been entrusted with “keeping” the 
above guests ; and “ God knows,” he exclaims, “ when the desired pay- 
ment would be made.” Gerbier was satisfied, and the King showed 
how completely he had forgotten that Rubens had ever tried to pass 
the work of other artists for his own. ‘The condonation, at least, was 
perfected in the graceful scene which was enacted in the gallery at 
Whitehall before Rubens departed. The King had secretly promised 
to confer on him the honour of knighthood, and some fear was enter- 
tained lest the royal memory should prove defective. It did not fail. 
Charles carried in his hand a sword, the hilt of which was studded 
with diamonds. On meeting Rubens he bade the artist kneel, and, 
touching him on the shoulder with the brilliant weapon, told him to 
“rise Sir Peter Paul.” Thrusting the blade into the sheath, he pre- 
sented the weapon as a parting gift to the artist, who retired from the 
gallery richer by title and gift, and by the addition to his arms “on a 
canton gules, a lion or.” The passport handed to him to assure 
his going in safety ordered that free passage, without let or hindrance, 
should be given “to Sir Peter Paul Rubens, his gentlemen, servants, 
trunks of apparel, and other things that he hath to travel with him, 
without search.” The journey homeward, however, was not made 
without obstruction. 

At the port of embarkation, Dover, a dozen young women and 
boys were gathered, whose presence troubled the authorities. They 
had no permits to leave the kingdom, but they hoped to pass on board 
under the protection of Rubens; if not, in the suit of the Spanish 
ambassador, with whom the painter travelled. Coke warned the 
Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports to look to the matter; and when 
the group thought their opportunity had come, they were prohibited 
from leaving the kingdom by the warden’s officials. The Spanish 
ambassador asserted that they were only a young gentlewoman (going 
abroad to be married) with her servants; but Secretary Coke told 
Secretary Dorchester that he was informed that the young women 
were being sent abroad with good portions to be put into nunneries, 
and the boys into schools of the Jesuits. “Tell me their real names,” 
said Coke, “and I will move the Lords of the Council to grant them 
passports.” The proud ambassador said he would ‘‘ communicate only 
with the King.” And therewith artist and ambassador had to depart, 
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leaving in Dover the young ladies and lads whom the government 
wished to save from convents and Jesuit schools. 

Rubens carried with him from London the sketches he had made 
for the pictures he was to execute for the Banquetting House. In 
his studio at Antwerp he and Jordaens, and probably some pupils of 
both, addressed themselves to and accomplished the work. As neither 
instructions nor money came from England, Rubens, as soon as the 
colours were dry, rolled up the canvasses and placed them in a corner 
of his painting-room. 

The artist was to have received three thousand pounds for his 
labour in August, 1634. As weeks and months passed on, the rolled- 
up canvases in Rubens’ study became a subject of scornful raillery 
for the fine French, Spanish, Dutch, and German gentlemen who 
resorted thither, carrying gossip to and from the town. Was the 
King of England too poor to pay a miserable three thousand pounds 
for such master-work? Gerbier wrote to Charles, out of very shame 
at the scandal that was going on, and at length, in 1635, orders 
arrived from England for the transfer of the paintings. When 
Rubens unrolled the canvasses to take a last glance at them, he found 
that the colours were so cracked through being rolled up too soon, 
and continuing so for a year, as to require a repainting of nearly the 
whole surface. Although this was done at his own house, it is un- 
certain how much of it was the work of his own hand. At last the 
pictures were despatched from Antwerp by Dunkirk; they reached 
England in October, 1635. Rubens parted from them without re- 
ceiving even an instalment of his honorarium. He had intended to 
come to England himself to superintend the placing of his work in 
Whitehall; but he was “too desperate sick,” he wrote, and sent a 
deputy “ over on purpose” to see to the proper fixing of the pictures 
in their places. 

It is not very clear when the debt of £3000 was acquitted. 
Among the payments made under the head of “ anticipations,” or 
sums charged upon future receipts of income, there is, “22nd May, 
1637, Sir Peter Rubens £1500 ;” but in November of the same year 
Endymion Porter received from Charles and paid over to Lionel 
Wake for Rubens, and under the painter’s authority, £800, which 
sum is there described as “in part payment of £3000 due to him by 
His Majesty for pictures.”* Two years and a half elapsed before the 
whole sum was paid. The troubled times may bear the blame of 
Charles's dilatoriness, but did not impede an act of graceful courtesy 
on his part such as sovereigns then frequently performed. To 
pay a great artist with money only—even an artist on whom the 
King had laid the burden and honour of knighthood—was to fall 


* Calend. State Papers. 1637. Edit. Bruce. 
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short of what was due to a noble workman. Charles accordingly 
despatched to Rubens, in testimony of the royal approbation, a chain 
of gold weighing eighty-two ounces and a half. A gold chain of 
nearly seven pounds Troy weight was a noble present from such a 
king to such a painter; but it is much to be feared that the royal 
goldsmith was never paid for the costly article which he supplied. 

Within half a century, the great work of Rubens in Whitehall was 
in a state of dilapidation. The deification of King James was under- 
going mortal decay. In a work on ‘Secret Service Money,’* it 
appears that in the second James's reign there was paid “To Parry 
Walton, for satisfaction of.his extraordinary pains in repairing all 
the pictures in the ceiling in the Banquetting House, in Whitehall, 
£212.” On the canvas on which Rubens, Jordaens, and assistants 
originally worked, which was “ painted over,” when unrolled, previous 
to being forwarded to England, and which was repaired, that is, 
“restored,” in the modern, destructive sense, by Parry Walton, in 
1685, faint traces must remain of the hand of the great artist whose 
name is given to the whole work. 

The great master, however, is visible in every line of the ‘St. George’ 
which he painted for Charles, and which is now in the Queen’s Gallery at 
Windsor. Itis full of pleasant anachronisms. The scene is transferred 
from the East to the Thames, and the royal castle of Windsor itself is 
to be seen in the distance. Indeed, from the palace has ridden forth 
net St. George, but Charles the First, himself, in the properties of the 
saint. The dragon, whose home was in a Thames meadow, is cha- 
racteristically submissive, and the King has his foot upon its neck as 
proudly as if it represented obstinate rebellion trodden out. The 
Cleodolinda is not the Oriental child of the King of Seline (Parsley). 
She is a French lady, daughter of that vert galant Henri Quatre, 
King of France and Navarre, and her name is Henrietta Maria. She 
is wife to the masquerading St. George, who gives to her the end of 
the girdle which she had presented to him, to bind the beast withal, 
with the air of returning a laced kerchief which he had had on loan, 
and was restoring with polite acknowledgments. Doubtless, the 
auxiliary personages are all modern individuals also. The ladies and 
children, shocked at the evidences of the beast’s ferocity, the group of 
three, beginning to rejoice, yet not having ceased to fear, such as 
these were more common about Windsor, Brussels, or Paris, than 
about the Kingdom of Parsley. The Squire is a good squire of 
Rubens’ day, not of the medieval period, and the page knows more 
about Whitehall than Egypt or Cappadocia. The very angels, with 
palm and laurel for the conqueror’s brow, look as lovely as the angels 
of a Hampton Court masque. Nevertheless, with all its anachronisms, 
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the picture is from the hand of the master. It connects him with 
England, is worthy of the hand that painted the ‘ Descent,’ and it so 
pleased the King that it may have led him to send “little Taylor,” 
his active agent, to Antwerp, to offer Rubens a pension if, “for his 
British Majesty’s service, he would reside at Brussels and “correspond 
with England.” * 

Tn honours, in fame, and in vulgar payments, Rubens had had no 
grounds for dissatisfaction with Charles. The illustrious painter, 
however, if he did not stoop to cheat, was at least not unwilling 
to let his princely patron be cheated. There was, in Rubens’ 
studio, a picture of the ‘ Escurial.’ Charles heard of it, and desired 
to possess it. Some figures and minor details were wanting to com- 
plete the work; meanwhile, the question arose, was it by him in 
whose studio it occupied a conspicuous place? Rubens seems to have 
fenced with the question, for he at length wrote: “Seeing myself,” 
says the ingenuous writer, “prayed to speak the truth, and not to 
deceive His Majesty of Great Britain, to whom I am under so many 
obligations, I confess the said picture is not by my hand, but entirely 
painted by one of the most common painters, called Verhulst, of this 
city” (Antwerp), “after my design made upon the spot. So that it is 
not worthy to appear among the marvels of the cabinet of His 
Majesty, who can always dispose absolutely of all that I have in 
the world, together with my person.” These last fine words were 
palabras ; the formal insincere servility of the times. 

Meanwhile Henrietta Maria had a bower, or cabinet, at Greenwich, 
the bare walls and ceiling of which she would fain have covered by 
dainty hands. In all, great and small, two and twenty pictures were 
at first thought of, a work of two years, for which the Queen was 
willing to pay, or to promise, six hundred and eighty pounds. She 
would not have any artist know of her design, and she entered into 
no negotiation except with foreign artists, and then through agents, 
who were bound not to reveal the name of their principal. But the 
painters, seeing the agents, pretty well knew for whom these acted. 
Gerbier was at his wit’s end to know whether Jordaens or Rubens 
would be the better artist to reeommend, supposing their prices were 
the same. “They are both Dutchmen,” he wrote, in 1640, to 
Norgate, “and not to seek to present robustrous, boistrous, drunken- 
headed imaginary gods; and of the two, most certainly Sir Peter 
Rubens is the gentilest in his representations; his landskips are 
more rare, and all other circumstances more proper.” His criticism 
is not ill expressed. Rubens seems not to have known that Jordaens 
was his competitor, whose claim to rank so with him Rubens always 
strenuously denied. When he suspected it, his resentment was excited. 


* Sainsbury. 
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“ Rubens is said to smell a rat,” writes Gerbier, “and to express 
disgust.” Gerbier’s soul was vexed at the rival pretensions of the 
artists, and he ends one of his official notes with the cry: “In my 
Litany, I would say, of painters, deliver me !” 

Jordaens had learnt much from Rubens, but he lacked the advan- 
tages Rubens had derived from travelling. Jordaens could only study 
foreign masters through copies and engravings; but he did that to 
magnificent purpose. He was expressive, truthful, sometimes too 
servilely so, brilliant, free, but with less genius, less nobleness, less 
taste, and less elegance than Rubens, in whom he excited some admi- 
ration and a little uneasiness. Jordaens was a rapid painter. His 
large picture of ‘Pan and Syrens’ was finished in six days. It was 
suggested by Gerbier, that Jordaens might dispatch two or three of 
the pictures together for inspection, “it being the custom of these 
painters to work by fits, and most part on two or three pieces at a 
time, according as colour serves them.” 

While it was yet undecided whether Jordaens or Rubens should be 
employed for the decoration of Greenwich Palace, the former sent 
a taste of his quality to Charles, who expressed his pleasure “ that 
the painter Jordaens must be remembered to make” (Is the first piece 
of painting intended for Her Majesty ?) “the faces of the women as 
beautiful as may be, the figures gracious and ‘suelta.’” Gerbier, who 
wrote thus to Inigo Jones, says in another letter, that “the manner 
for payment” must be “settled;”’ “for these men” (Jordaens and 
Rubens) “ will have that found ere they part from their work.” As 
money did not arrive, Rubens fell conveniently lame with the gout in 
his hand; while Jordaens was offering to paint nine pieces for the 
ceiling of the royal cabinet at Greenwich, at half the price demanded 
by Rubens, who asked £480 sterling, “to make the pictures for the 
seeling.” Jordaens asked £485 for the remainder of the work. 

Rubens would not abate a stiver of what he demanded. This is the 
last idea for a work not even to be commenced, which passed through 
the mind of the great artist. In the ceiling of the Queen’s cabinet at 
Greenwich his intention was “ to place in the middle the ‘ Banquet of 
the Gods.’ On one side, when Cupid, having undertaken to make 
Psyche amorous with one of the populace, became amorous himself ; 
and on the other side, her being immortalised in the heavens.” He 
wished, too, at last, that the other compartments of the ceiling should 
be painted by other artists, and, “to avoid the different styles of 
painting from being observed, grotesque or other inventions, without 
figures, might be introduced.” 

The painter did not live to realise the grand idea. A day or two 
after, Gerbier wrote, “Sir Peter Rubens is deadly sick. The physi- 
cians of this town being sent unto him for to try their best skill on 
him.” And this was soon followed by the announcement that he was 
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dead, “of a deflaction which fell in his heart, after some days’ indis- 
position of ague and gout.” One result was that “ Jordaens remains 
prime painter here,” and Gerbier adds the expression of his fear that 
the now prime painter will take advantage of his position by raising 
his prices. 

The picture of the Escurial by Verhulst, but retouched by Jordaens, 
after the original drawings by Rubens, was, after all, bought by the 
King, and it safely reached him; but how the King, now close upon 
ruin, ever paid for it is a mystery. Gerbier, after some years of 
agency abroad, was penniless. He wrote to Murray to “say a favour- 
able word in my particular help, to pay the payment of my arrears, 
which would be more comfort to me than the shadows of things.” 
Yet he expected that Charles would be able to purchase some portion 
at least of the art collection which Rubens left at his death! To say 
nothing of antiques, gems, statues, &., this noble artist possessed 
three hundred and odd pictures. Among these were ninety-four of 
his own, as yet unsold, and of this number was the ‘Chapeau de 
Paille,’ now in the national collection. There were also eleven copies 
(of Titian chiefly) which Rubens had made in Spain, and twenty-five, 
mostly from Titian, which he had executed in Italy. To these were 
to be added thirty-seven works of Italian masters, fifty-three of the 
old masters, and eighty-four of modern masters. No prince had a 
nobler collection, no artist was surrounded by so many glorious evi- 
dences of his own labour. 

These treasures were disposed of by separate private contract. The 
Emperor of Germany, the Kings of Spain and Poland, the Elector of 
Bavaria, and (to the extent of all the other purchasers combined) the 
Cardinal Richelieu, became possessors of those treasures. It is strange 
that when Gerbier was unable to get the wages of his own agency, he 
could dream of his master having money enough to enable him to 
compete with such wealthy amateurs as those above named. In that 
year, 1610, Rubens died, in the midst of his arrangements for paint- 
ing the canvas for the ceiling of Henrietta Maria’s cabinet at Green- 
wich. In the same year, Vandyck left England for Paris. He 
returned only to find his vocation gone, and to die soon after in 
“deserted” London. Of his glorious work-time there, some brief 


ntice remains to be made. 
vi In the early part of the year 1621, while a correspondence was 
“}@fhig carried on with Rubens touching the ceiling decoration for 
Whitehall, a young painter, two-and-twenty years of age, appeared at 
the court of James the First. There is record of his having received, 
in the latter end of February, a sum of one hundred pounds for 
“special service” rendered to his Majesty. The artist is called “the 
King’s servant.” A couple of days after the above donation, a pass 
was granted to him to travel during eight months. His name was 
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Anthony Vandyck, and Toby Matthew wrote of him, to Carleton, 
that he was “a faomus alieno,” who would paint better pieces than 
Rubens, for half the money ! 

If this be, as is believed, owr Anthony, eleven years elapsed before 
he again appeared in England. Vandyck had many a commission to 
execute for English patrons before he came over in 1632, to find here 
a home for nine years; fortune, to lead a somewhat fast and vain- 
glorious way of life, and to go down to the grave while he was yet in | 
his prime. When Rubens arrived at Greenwich in 1629, his friend 
and pupil, Vandyck, was at Antwerp, painting a gorgeous ‘ Rinaldo 
and Armida,’ for Charles the First, who paid for it a poor seventy-two 
pounds. In 1631, when Rubens was in his own palace home again, 
painting, or watching Jordaens and his accomplished scholars working 
at the pictures that were to adorn the ceiling of the banqueting-room, 
Anthony was occupied in painting the most touching of Madonnas 
and the purest of Catherines in one picture, for the Lord Treasurer, 
Weston, who presented it as a New Year's gift to the King. 

In the following year, Vandyck gratified Charles by painting a 
portrait of “ His Majesty’s Master of Music,” an artist, too, in his way, 
Nicholas Laniere. It is said that the painter worked at this portrait, 
incessantly, for a week from dawn to twilight. When it was exhibited 
to Charles, early in 1632, the monarch expressed a wish that England 
might possess the artist as well as this proof of his high art. In the 
month of April, Vandyck was in London “for good.” He found a 
temporary home with his friend Geldorp in Blackfriars. All the pre- 
cinct was astir at the coming to the peculiar home of artists in London 
of one of the foremost men of all his time. Shortly, Whitehall was 
astir also; king and painter stood in presence of each other. Van- 
dyck was a cavalier in bearing, with tact and taste. To such a man 
Charles was of course gracious. The monarch lodged the artist at the 
expense of the Crown (otherwise at the cost of the people). Inigo 
Jones was commissioned to fashion a dwelling for him in Blackfriars, 
and a country house at Eltham. Ere a few months had passed, the 
artist thus housed by a sovereign was named “ Painter in Ordinary to 
His Majesty.” That knighthood was added to this employment, yet 
not wanted to dignify it, was a natural consequence. Charles not only 
touched Vandyck gaily on the shoulder, but threw over it a gold chain 
from which hung the King’s portrait surrounded by diamonds. 

Vandyck had earned the honour by glorious work. Within a few 
months of his arrival, he had painted a large family picture, represent- 
ing the King, Queen, Prince of Wales, and Princess Mary, for one 
hundred pounds. He had, moreover, executed the portraits of the 
King, the French King’s brother, the Archduchess Isabella, the Prince 
and Princess of Orange, at twenty pounds each. For the same reward 
he painted a ‘ Vitellius,’ and for a fourth of the sum he “ mended” a 
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Galba. A warrant was issued for the payment of the total. This 
payment, the knighthood, the chain, and the “diamond portrait,” 
were graceful acknowledgments of merit. Vandyck, seeing that the 
King was resolved to treat him as a gentleman, was equally resolved 
to act up to the standard, and live like a prince. 

But he worked like a man to enable him to keep this state. On 
Mayday, 1633, died Lady Venetia, the wife of Sir Kenelm Digby. 
Since Vandyck’s arrival, it is indeed said, within the few months of 
this year, he had, in addition to his other work, painted three por- 
traits of this celebrated lady. One of these was a large allegorical 
piece, in which Lady Venetia represented Prudence, with all the 
Vices, including an undressed Cupid, in subjection beneath her feet. 
On that Mayday, 1633, Vandyck was at the side of the couch on 
which the fair form lay, making a sketch for his fourth portrait. It 
proved superior to all allegory. Beauty and dignity lay there in the 
sleep of death. Nothing could heighten the sentiment or solemnity. 
Vandyck did not attempt it. He painted the calm, young majesty of 
death ; full of grandeur, but touchingly akin to all human nature. 
The artist only placed a faded rose as about to drop from the dead 
fingers. No sad story could have been painted with more refined sig- 
nificance. Vandyck might fairly be proud of his work. The workis 
more worthy of admiration than the man. It is unpleasant to think 
of the artist leaving the corpse of this poor lady, or the refined inter- 
pretation which he gave of it, to sup with his mistresses, or to paint 
the most impudent of them—Margaret Leman. 

But Vandyck and fashion ruled the hour. His studio in Blackfriars 
was graced with as noble company as Whitehall; indeed, with the 
same company. ‘The King himself was often there, and with him the 
artist’s other illustrious, and perhaps more liberal, patrons, Strafford, 
Northumberland (no longer in the Tower), Pembroke, Somerset, and 
a dozen other of the splendid nobility of the time. Fancy may re- 
produce that studio, with its aristocratic inmates, silent in presence of 
Charles, but loud enough in his absence, or with his licence to speak, 
being present. Some paid homage of ultra-gallantry to Margaret 
Leman. Others gave words of condescending praise, now and then, 
to Vandyck’s accomplished assistants, who, at various times, were to be 
found schooling themselves in his studio and learning how to add 
value to their works by giving to them the name of their master. 

Vandyck was as much at his ease in the palaces and noble homes 
of England as princes and nobles were in the painter’s studio. He was 
never more free from restraint in any than when he was at Petworth. 
That Sussex house was, in the main, the work of Carr, Earl of 
Somerset, who, with his beautiful and vicious Countess, ranked among 
the murderers of Overbury. Those noble assassins had a daughter, 
the Lady Anne Carr, who lived at Petworth till she contracted the 
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marriage which made of her the mother of the ill-fated Lord William 
Russell. Anne Carr was as pure in mind as she was peerless in person. 
Her mother had died in the year of Vandyck’s arrival in England, 
1632. When the artist braved the proverbially impassable Sussex 
roads and sojourned in the house, the walls of which he was destined 
to glorify, the portrait of the beautiful mother of Anne hung there to 
make men wonder how wickedness could lie beneath so much apparent 
loveliness. As Anne sat to the artist he may have studied the passion- 
less face of the father who sat near. ‘The painter nobly interpreted 
the lady. She wore her mind in her face, and there the artist placed 
it. That face is radiant with beauty, innocence, intellect, and happiness. 
The White and Gold Room at Petworth is now filled with some of 
the grandest examples of portraits which ever lived and breathed on 
canvas. That of Lady Anne is called the ‘Blue Lady, and every 
beholder loves it with the love that Leslie professed for it: “ She looks 
perfectly happy, and Vandyck must have been perfectly happy when 
he painted her; for she makes you perfectly happy when you look at 
her.”* Venetia Digby, in death; and Anne Carr, in life, are master- 
works. They must have been subjects of pride and despair to Vandyck’s 
assistants. There could have been nothing finer than these works in 
Somerset's former collection, which, after his conviction, was confis- 
cated, and presented by James to the Earl of Arundel. 

Among Vandyck’s young assistants were two from beyond sea, and 
two who were English. Beck, of Arnheim (b. 1621), and De Reen, 
Rheyn, or Rheni, of Dunkirk (b. 1610). The two young English 
fellows were Gandy, of Exeter (b. 1619), and one of the worthiest of 
the many worthy born Londoners, Dobson (b. 1610). Beck and 
Gandy, in respect of their somewhat younger years, were probably 
comrades. The Dunkirker and the illustrious Cockney, earlier born in 
the same year, were, doubtless, companions. In this studio, the two- 
young Englishmen held their own against the competition of their 
fellows. Charles, however, thought highly of Beck, and was inclined 
to make him drawing-master to his son. The King one day watched 
him at his work in Vandyck’s studio. Beck happened to be in his 
rapidest vein. Charles turned away smiling, as he remarked, “I believe 
Beck could paint riding post at full gallop!” The Arnheimer, un- 
fortunately, was as unstable as water. Beck passed away to Sweden 
and hard drinking, and to very nearly being buried as dead, when he 
was only dead-drunk. He had a graceful facility in working, when he 
was inclined to work, and Queen Christine honoured him as Charles 
honoured the master whom Beck now reverenced and copied. Like 
his fellow-worker, Gandy revered and imitated too, but with greater 
power, feeling, and delicacy, Devonshire still contains some samples 


* Mr. G. Storey, in Thornbury’s “ Life of Turner.” 
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of his merits in these respects. They were the first works of real Art 
on which the eye of young Reynolds fell before he went up to London, 
and gazed on the grace, dignity, and magical effect of the Vandyck 
from whom Gandy had learnt nearly all he knew. In later years, the 
Duke of Ormond carried Gandy to Ireland, where the English artist 
lived and died in honour won by industry and ability. Ormond’s 
gallery was famous for its Vandycks, and Ormond’s Vandycks are 
shrewdly believed to be Vandycks by the Devonshire painter, Gandy. 

De Rheni was not merely Vandyck’s disciple, he was that artist’s 
slave and worshipper. He had worked among the nobles who had 
resorted to Vandyck’s studio in Antwerp; and when the great painter 
came over to London, De Ktheni followed him, set up his easel in 
Blackfriars, and listened, as he worked, to English nobles, as he had 
done to those of Flanders. There was not a grace which distinguished 
Vandyck, nor an effect which gained for him an universal applause, 
which De Rheni could not snatch or reach. He was not so rapid in 
his work as Beck, but De Rheni followed the master whom he honoured, 
in all things; and to such purpose, reproducing the delicacy of touch, 
softness of tone, grace and grandeur of manner so completely, that very 
few pictures of De Kheni’s are known. They are all “ Vandycks.” 
This is said to be to the greater glory of De Rheni; but surely this is 
not so. He was so completely of the school of Vandyck as to have no 
individuality of his own; no mark, no grace of originality, nothing 
to distinguish him as having profited as great minds and cunning 
hands know how to profit, when they learn from masters how to be 
masters too. 

But, next to Vandyck himself, the most interesting figure in the 
studio is that of the young fellow named Dobson. He is a “ gentle- 
man,” of whom the extravagances of his father had happily made an 
artist. De Cleyn, rich with the £250 a year which the King had 
just assigned to him (in 1636) for furnishing designs for the tapestry 
manufactory at Mortlake, had given some instruction to Dobson, but 
harder fortune had condemned him to assist in the shop of Peake, the 
cavalier print-seller near Holborn Bridge. The artist-faculty, how- 
ever, was irrepressible in him, and Dobson painted for pleasure and 
bread, and got a dealer on Snow Hill to expose his handiwork to the 
chances of finding a purchaser. It found something better, a patron 
with a heart as well as ahead. Vandyck saw one of Dobson’s pictures 
thus exposed, recognised in it the assurance of a “ man” in his voca- 
tion, and forthwith, finding his way to the garret in which the young 
Londoner worked, transferred him thence to the splendid studio in 
Blackfriars ; to companionship with men whose abilities would stimu- 
late him to the utmost exertion, and to such proximity with royalty 
and nobility as to enable the aspiring student to hear their words of 
valued praise, forerunner of the curious eulogium conferred by Charles 
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when he had Dobson with him at Oxford, and called him the 
“English Tintoretto.” A striking scene took place in Vandyck’s 
studio on one of those brilliant mornings when Charles and a glitter- 
ing group of noblemen lounged about the room, and dreamed not of 
what four or five years were to produce. The King noticed the new 
face there, and probably was interested in the work on which Dobson 
was engaged. Vandyck, with chivalrous generosity, presented his 
fellow artist to the King. When young Dobson bowed low to ac- 
knowledge the monarch’s gracious condescension he saluted Fortune, 
and he was worthy of all the reputation which he so gloriously earned. 
Charles was right in calling him the English. Tintoretto ; for though 
Dobson was of the school of Vandyck, his distinction is that he was 
not a mere producer of portraits in Vandyck’s manner. He had 
genius, and therefore had originality. His own name is in his own 
work, not in letters, but in every line of his own pencil. If his 
portraits have not always the poetic grace of some of Vandyck’s 
pictures, they are probably all the more true to prosaic nature. They 
are often more vigorous, for Vandyck was sometimes feeble from 
carelessness. They have a look of individual character, which 
impels the spectator to believe at once in the fidelity of the por- 
traiture. One or two English names appear on the roll of artists 
before that of Dobson ; but weighing their several merits, there is no 
difficulty in assigning to Dobson his undoubted right to the honour of 
being recorded as the founder of that grand English school of por- 
trait painters which culminated in Reynolds and Gainsborough, who, 
in their successors, however able and original, have not yet found 
their equals. 

The pension of £20) a year, settled in 1633 on Vandyck, was for 
the most part, a merely honorary advantage. In 1638 he had not 
touched a farthing of it. His lavish way of life, which would have 
made it acceptable, excited an expression of surprise from the King, 
especially when Vandyck pressed for the payment of his pension, 
half excusing himself by the remark that he who kept open house for 
his friends, and open purse for his mistresses, must necessarily be 
often in want of money. The London gossip of the day asserted that 
Vandyck sought to obviate that want by searching after the philoso- 
pher’s stone—which Rubens found in his own studio. 

Vandyck, too, may be said to have discovered the great mystery of 
alchemy, by the noble exercise of his noble art. He lived and 
laboured among and for the very noblest in the land. No one sat to 
him so often as Strafford. With no families was the artist more 
intimate than with the Herberts and Pereys. At Wilton may still be 
seen some of the grandest specimens of Vandyck’s quality; albeit, 
the great family picture of the Pembrokes may, without heresy, be 
accounted a /itéle stiff. For various families, he sent forth from his 
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studio in Blackfriars, not portraits only, but sacred and classica} 
subjects, remarkable for the reverential or the heroic spirit with which 
they are executed. Occasionally, perhaps, there was a quaintness of 
treatment in his religious subjects as, for instance, in the ‘ Crucifixion’ 
which he painted for the Earl of Northumberland. In this, the 
meaning of the Great Sacrifice is but indifferently interpreted by the 
five angels who are collecting in five cups the precious blood which 
flows from the five wounds. The mankind for whom it was shed are 
equally poorly represented by the beautiful girls and handsome lads 
of the family who figure there somewhat irreverently as wanton 
nymphs and gaillard Cupids!' This mingling of sacred and profane 
was not uncommon with Vandyck. The David who harps before his 
Saul was old Laniere, the musician and painter ; a man who was not 
too proud to bé distinguished by some of David’s shortcomings. 

Toby Matthew was not quite correct when he said that Vandyck 
was equal to Rubens and not half socostly. Vandyck, indeed, asserted. 
his equality when he proposed to glorify the sides of Whitehall with a 
series of paintings which should illustrate the History of the Order of 
the Garter. But whén he named £75,000 as his honorarium 
(Rubens having received only £3000 for the ceiling), the subject was 
dropped. Vandyck probably overreached himself, and named the 
above large sum because he was sure that whatever estimate he 
made, the King would reduce it from 25 to 50 per cent., and was. 
not sure to pay the sum agreed on, even then. Thereafter, Vandyck 
kept within his studio, painting the portraits of the foremost in 
the land, and further gratifying both himself and them, by inviting 
them to dinner, in order that he might arouse and study their 
expression. 

There is something pitiable in the mean spirit of the King, 
haggling with the painter whom, nevertheless, he delighted to 
honour. In an account of Vandyck’s latest work executed for his. 
Majesty, with the price the artist set on each, duly appended, occurs 
“Te Prince Charles avecq le Due de Jare,” Vandyck estimated the 
value at two hundred pounds, the royal patron of Art appreciated the 
value at half that sum. Worse, or more unlucky, is it for the King’s. 
character, at least as an accountant, when he adds up the various items: 
in the schedule, and making two and two to be equal to three, arrives 
at a total involving a mistake of seventy-five pounds in the King’s 
favour. Vandyck himself, however, was not without a chaffering 
spirit. It once showed itself where it might be least looked for. Lord 
Conway reminds Strafford of a curious trait in this artist’s character : 
“ You were so often with Sir Anthony Vandyck,” he says, “that you 
could not but know his gallantry for the love of Lady Stanhope, but 
he is come off with a coglioneria, for he disputed with her about the 
price of her picture, and sent her word that if she would not give 
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the price he demanded, he would sell it to another that would give 
more.””* 

An ambitious spirit turned Vandyck’s thoughts, for awhile, to- 
wards France. Remembering the unfinished galleries of the Louvre, 
he felt the noble ambition of being appointed to decorate them. In 
1640, he left his splendid home in the Blackfriars, and went over to 
Paris, but his suit failed, and he returned to his studio in London, in 
the hope of continuing the career of glory which he had there inau- 
gurated. But shade was fast superseding the sunshine. Where all 
had been a joyous paradise there was now but confusion, with 
prospect of ¢hat being more confounded. At the sight of the coming 
catastrophe, and with a full consciousness of its significance, the great 
painter’s heart seems to have failed him. He fell suddenly and dan- 
gerously sick. ‘The King, in the midst of all his own troubles, felt 
they were added to by the peril which threatened Vandyck. “I 
would give three hundred guineas,” he said, “ to the doctor who could 
save his life!” Money could not buy it. On the 9th of December, 
1641, the noble artist, the profuse, but kindly-hearted man, lay dead 
in his chamber at Blackfriars. The burthen of his glory was greater 
than that of his years; he was but forty-two! A few days later, 
they carried him up Ludgate Hill, to Old St. Paul’s; and they laid 
Anthony Vandyck by the side of the princely John of Gaunt. 

In the elegiac verses of Cowley, the artist is floated to heaven, where 
he beholds such inconceivable beauty as to make him almost wish for 
his pencil there. Among all the celestial powers and brightnesses, 
“ reverend Luke salutes him, first of all.” The poet assures us, how- 
ever, that no brightnesses could make Vandyck forget his beautiful 
youag wife. They could only render his loving remembrances of her 
more intense. Maria Ruthven, we know, had won Anthony Vandyck 
from Margaret Leman and other saucy beauties of lively husseydom. 
When Cowley says to the widow of the painter, “ You, and a new- 
born you, he left behind,” he refers to the baby-girl whom Vandyck 
consigned to the additional love and guardianship of the poet’s sister,. 
Kate Cowley. 

That baby-girl had been christened on the morning of her father’s 
death. That widow had once been a joyous maid of honour in the 
court of Henrietta Maria, though her father, Patrick Ruthven, was in 
ward in the Tower, under suspicion of having had something to do 
with the Gowrie conspiracy. Ruthven was the fifth son of the first 
Earl of Gowrie, and Maria Ruthven was thus nobly born. Little 
further is known of her; King Charles may be said to have given his 
wife’s favourite maid to his own favourite painter. Vandyck be- 
queathed to his widow and the little Justiniana all the property he 


* Strafford’s Letters, ii. 48. 
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possessed in England. Subsequently, the daughter complained that 
her father’s estate had perished during the wars between the King and 
Parliament. If this be strictly correct, the artist’s illegitimate 
daughter, Maria Theresa Vandyck, of Antwerp, to whom he left 
four thousand pounds, fared better than her half-sister Justiniana. But 
Justiniana Vandyck was not ill-provided. She became the wife of Sir 
John Stepney, of Prendergast, Pembrokeshire. The last male descend- 
ant of that marriage, Sir Thomas Stepney, died childless, in 1825. 
Justiniana wedded with a second husband, Martin de Carbonell, Esq., 
and if the blood of the great painter is to be traced at all, in England, 
it can only be through the descendants of the last named couple. 








Lilith. 
By 
WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK. 


Cuaprer I. 


Cron, thirteenth Earl Falcon, was a man of somewhat peculiar 
character. Those who knew him little set him down as reserved and 
cold: those who knew him well said that he possessed a great power 
of feeling and a large store of sympathy and emotion. If the 
storms of passion did in truth ever attack him, their force was spent 
in unseen caverns of his mind: no visible wave rolled on the surface 
of his nature, no convulsion troubled its calmness; but that was no 
proof that convulsions did not exist in the depths below. Some of his 
friends attributed this seldom varied evenness of demeanour to the 
strength of his will; others said that his devotion to music exhausted 
all his power of feeling. Certainly he had a fine talent and a sur- 
prising love for this art, and was never so happy as when he could be 
left for hours together to follow out the play of his fancy and give 
momentary life to his reveries in the notes struck by his skilful 
fingers. or society he cared little, although he must always have 
been distinguished in it, as well for his personal qualities as for his 
inherited name and wealth. People who met him for the first time 
seldom took any strong liking to him, but there was a dignity and 
grace in his manner which commanded their attention. He on his 
side was inwardly vexed whenever he was obliged to go into society ; 
and he was no better pleased than usual when one night he felt it 
necessary to appear at a ball given by his old friend Mrs. Norman. 
Here, just as he was beginning to congratulate himself on the prospect 
of soon slipping away, his attention was caught by a girl dancing on 
the opposite side of the room. The musicians were playing a languid, 
dreamy German waltz, and the singular grace with which her move- 
ments seemed to respond to the spirit of the music first attracted his 
eye. Then, as she and her partner swung round the room towards 
him, he observed her more closely, and noticed a kind of childish 
appealing look in her face, a look as of one who sought some strong 
support to lean on, being too weak to face the turmoil of the world 
alone. There was also a fascination spread all over her small pliant 
figure which was undefined, and therefore to a man of Lord Falcon’s 
fastidious temperament the more attractive, perhaps, because it pre- 
sented no salient point for the critical faculty to lay hold of and find 
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fault with. In the claims made by established beauties to admiration 
Lord Falcon generally found some defect; either the face was some- 
where out of drawing, or, if faultless in that respect, was spoilt by a 
want of meaning. The attraction of this girl, if indefinable, was far 
from being insignificant: as she passed the spot where Falcon stood 
her eyes sent forth a glance in his direction, and their look filled him 
with a feeling of perplexed admiration: they seemed to remind him 
of something beautiful, of what he could not tell; they had also a 
hidden fire, he thought, an untamed expression which was at variance 
with his first impression. He looked, wondered, and looked again ; and 
at the end of the next dance he went up to his cousin Arthur Vane. 

“Who is that girl with whom you were dancing just before this, 
Arthur ?” he asked. 

“ What ?” said the other ; “is Saul among the prophets? Are you 
asking a woman's name? Can it be that your devotion has 
wandered from Beethoven and Mozart to the things of this earth ?” 

Falcon smiled with a certain gravity of demeanour which belonged 
even to his smiles. ‘ Cannot one ask a name without being suspected 
of a particular interest in its owner ?” he said. 

“One can, no doubt; but scarcely you, Falcon, who have never 
done such a thing before. But I am glad you are curious about her, 
for I think you would like her.” 

“Do you? Why?” Pd 

“T can scarcely tell you why. But you hiive a way of taking to 
anything that is peculiar, and I think she is’that. There is some- 
thing curious and unlike ordinary life in her look and manner. I do 
not know what to call it—barbaric, perhaps.” 

“ Barbaric ?” repeated Falcon, musingly. “No; I do not think it 
is quite that.” 

‘You seem to have observed her closely,” said Vane with a laugh ; 
“but I will introduce you to her, that will make it easier for you to 
discover what she is.” 

“J shall be very happy,” said Falcon; “ but you have not yet told 
me her name.” 

“There is one good reason for that, which is, that I don’t know it 
myself. You know how difficult it is to catch names; but I can 
easily find it out. Come, we will go and look for her.” 

They began to make their way through the rooms with this object, 
but during their passage Falcon came face to face with Miss Norman, 
the daughter of the house. Greeting developed into conversation, 
which presently turned on to Falcon’s pet subject, music ; and finding 
an empty seat next to Miss Norman, he occupied it, leaving Vane to 
continue his search alone. 

Miss Norman was a fine musician, and Falcon was always glad to 
meet her, if only for that reason ; but, apart from that, he had a liking 
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for her, which her mother sometimes hoped might develop into a 
stronger feeling. Of this, however, there was no chance: Vane was 
quite right when he implied that his cousin had never cared much for 
any woman. The fact was that he had little sympathy with the 
everyday life of the world; he preferred his own existence of dreamy 
imaginations which it was his chief delight to interpret in music. 
But in Miss Norman’s society he generally found some pleasure: she 
was unaffected and clever, did not vex him with trivialities, and could 
criticise his compositions with interest and taste. Thus it happened 
that, relinquishing for a time the purpose with which he had begun 
to walk through the rooms, he remained talking to Miss Norman, and 
ended by dancing with her, more for the purpose of carrying on their 
conversation than anything else. 

Vane, meanwhile, had found the object of his search, and was 
dancing with her again. His curiosity was aroused concerning her, 
partly on his own account, partly because of the interest which Falcon 
seemed to take in her; and he looked at her carefully more than once 
to discover wherein lay her attraction. Her features had no striking 
beauty or peculiarity: they were rather small and irregular; her 
dress and demeanour, when analysed, could not be said to differ 
specially from those of others; yet there was something unusual and 
striking about her. Perhaps it might be in her eyes that the charm, 
if charm it was, should be found; they had a strange, far-away look, 
he thought. Even as he thought so she looked up and met his glance 
with a gaze so keen and piercing that his own dropped before it, and 
he felt confused, as if detected in a guilty action. He recovered him- 
self quickly, and said to her: “ When I came to look for you just now 
I was impelled by purely unselfish motives, and you see virtue has 
brought its reward for once.” 

“ Has it ?” she said, “and what was your unselfish motive ?” 

“My cousin, Lord Falcon, was anxious to be introduced to you.” 

“Lord Falcon? I think I have heard of him. Is not he very 
musical? Is he here now ?” 

“ Yes,” said Vane, “there he is, just opposite to us.” 

She looked across the room to where Falcon was standing, deep in 
conversation with Miss Norman. He was bending down towards her, 
and his face, usually marked by a grave stillness, was lighted up with 
an eager interest. Anyone looking at them might have thought that 
they were deep in a flirtation, or in something yet more serious; 
whereas, in fact, they were discussing a great master’s rendering of a 
certain violin solo. Falcon’s grand manner gave a picturesque aspect 
to a group ordinary in itself; and it may have been the sense of this 
which caused Vane’s partner to look steadily at the pair. Vane, ob- 
serving this, said, in a somewhat mischievous tone, “They seem to 
get on very well together.” She, without varying the direction of her 
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eyes, replied quickly, “ Yes, is not she Miss Norman, the daughter of 
the house? I know her very slightly.” 

“She is,” replied Vane; “they are old friends, and may be more 
some day, people say. But I believe people are wrong, as they 
usually are.” 

“Do you?” she asked, with a rapid look of inquiry, and before he 
could answer, said with a little soft laugh, ‘Shall we go on again ?” 

The next pause_in the dance brought them close to Miss Norman 
and Falcon; and he looking up for a moment from his conversation 
encountered once again the eyes which had so strangely impressed 
him. Again he wondered at the curious mixture of expressions which 
he thought he detected in them, but failed to define. As he wondered 
and his thoughts strayed into a vague reverie, Vane and his partner 
swept past him, and he was recalled to himself by hearing close to 
him a slight laugh, low in tone, but of a penetrating quality, and 
seeing the graceful turn of a head disappearing in the crowd. This 
was the last dance of the evening, and Falcon having seen his 
partner safely into her mother’s custody, went in search of the girl 
who had been dancing with his cousin, but found that she had 
disappeared. In the hall he fell in with his brother-in-law, Sir 
Harry Grey, and they walked away together. 

“Can you tell me,” said Falcon, presently, “who was the girl 
with whom Arthur was dancing ?” 

“ A little girl in white, with rather an odd look?” asked the other. 

Falcon nodded. 

“Oh, yes! I thought Arthur seemed rather hit by her.” 

Falcon paused a moment, and then replied with an asperity un- 
usual to him, “ Arthur is never hit by anybody; he flirts a little with 
every one, and never goes much deeper. He danced with her twice, 
it is true; but he has probably forgotten all about her by this time. 
He does not even know her name, I believe. What is her name, and 
who is she? There is something rather interesting about her, I 
think.” 

“ Yes,” said Sir Harry, who in the ruminant content of his cigar, 
had not noticed Falcon’s unusual excitement. “She is an odd girl, I 
fancy! Miss Langenheim her name is.” 

“ A German name,” said Falcon. 

“Yes! but the family have been in England for some time, and 
are practically English now. Her father is a painter; you must have 
seen his pictures.” 

“T have,” said Falcon, “he paints very imaginative pictures, if I 
remember right.” 

“Tmaginative, just so,” said Sir Harry; “that’s what people call 
it; they seem to me poor stuff, but I daresay I’m wrong. I must 
say when I go to look at pictures I like to see something that I’ve 
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really seen or might see some day; and who ever ‘expects to see such 
things as Langenheim paints? Goblins and ghosts, anda lot of 
stuff of that sort; very well painted I’ve no doubt, but it doesn’t 
interest me. He's a good fellow, though, Langenheim, as far as 
Tye seen him.” 

“ And his daughter ?” asked Falcon. 

“T can’t make her out. Sometimes when I talk to her I think 
she’s a perfect baby ; and sometimes I think she’s laughing at me all 
the time. But she’s a nice girl, too; she has pretty ways with her, 
kitten-like kind of ways.” 

“Ah,” said Falcon, “ kitten-like, that is just it.” 

“She is like a kitten,” continued Sir Harry; “they say she leads 
her father rather a life at times, but he is devoted to his Lilith. Odd 
name Lilith, isn’t it ?” 

“Very odd,” said Falcon ; “it is in the legend the name of Adam’s 
first wife. The word really means ‘ before the morning dawn.’ ” 

“Just so,” said Sir Harry. “They say her father was painting 
one of his queer pictures when she was born, and would call her 
Lilith after somebody or something in the picture. The mother 
didn’t like it; said it was a name fit only fora heathen, and was sure 
to bring the child ill-luck and ruin; but Lilith she was called all 
the same.” 

“ And Lilith she is called still. A strange name, certainly—and a 
strange girl probably,” said Falcon. 

“ Yes, a strange girl. I daresay you would get on with her. If 
you like I can take you any day to Langenheim’s studio.” 

“Thank you,” said Falcon, “I daresay I will come. Here we are 
at my door. Good night.” 

Falcon went up to his rooms, opened his piano, and sitting down, 
let his fingers wander over the keys at the bidding of the vague 
thoughts which hovered in his brain. He played Beethoven’s ‘ Moon- 
light Sonata,’ and the soft ripple of the melody reminded him of 
Lilith Langenheim’s graceful movement in the dance; he struck into 
a wild mazurka of Chopin, and recalled the strange look which she 
had darted at him ; he changed to Mendelssohn’s ‘ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,’ and still her image rose before him. As the airy delicate 
notes sounded he seemed to see troops of fairies, —Peasblossom, Mustard- 
seed, Cobweb, and their attendant rout,—flitting hither and thither in 
the chequered moonlight, and in their midst stood Titania in the 
likeness of Lilith. Perhaps it was, in truth, the thought of her 
latent in his mind which led him to play everything wild and fantastic 
which he could remember rather than that the eerie melodies recalled 
her to him; but in the mood which then possessed him he was little 
inclined to make nice distinctions between cause and effect, and the 
most marked impression on his mind when he left the piano and went 
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to bed was that this girl had produced a singular effect upon his — 
imagination. 

Lilith meanwhile had gone home with her father to his house in 
Kensington. Mr. Langenheim was a man of a dignified presence, tall 
and upright, with keen dark eyes, which looked out from under heavy 
brows, whose blackness contrasted with his white hair and beard. It 
was this contrast as much as anything else which gave a wildness to 
his appearance, and favoured the report that he was afflicted with a 
most violent temper, which his daughter’s presence alone had power 
to subdue. For her he was all kindness: he humoured her every 
fancy ; when they were seen together it was very easy to understand 
how the father, from whose hand one would naturally expect pictures 
of a dashing or ferocious character, came to paint those bright, poetical 
works of fancy by which he was chiefly known. It was possible in 
the hints of subtle mockery, which he sometimes introduced into his 
pictures, to discover a trace of the bitter temper with which he was 
credited, but the general effect of his paintings was light and ethereal. 
When the father and daughter arrived at home that night— 

“ Well, fairy,” said Mr. Langenheim, “did you have a nice ball? 
With whom did you dance? Any new partners ?” 

“ Yes,” said Lilith, “there was a Mr. Vane, who was rather nice, I 
thought. And there ought to have been another: his cousin Lord 
Falcon ; but he was stopped on the way when he was coming to be 
introduced to me. Do you know Lord Falcon, dear papa ?” 

“No; I know about him; a man of considerable power, I hear, 
especially in the line of music: he has composed several songs of a 
rather sombre nature, which I believe corresponds with his own. At 
least he is said to be very reserved.” 

“JT wonder why people are ever reserved,” said Lilith, reflectively ; 
“it seems to me that it would be much better if everyone were to tell 
out what was in them.” 

“Tf everyone were like you, fairy, that plan might possibly answer. 
But while there is so much that had better not be told in people's 
minds, it might lead to confusion and evil consequences.” 

“Ts there much that ought not to be told?” asked Lilith, with an 
air of simplicity. “I suppose there is, but it seems a great pity. 
Why should it be so?” 

“Don’t trouble your little head about such things, my pet. Good 
night.” 


Cuapter II. 


Next day Vane came to Falcon’s rooms, and found him studying and 
correcting a MS. score of a composition. 

“ Still devoted to the old idol ?” he cried. “I thought you seemed 
likely to go after strange goddesses last night.” 
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“What do you mean?” asked Falcon, looking up for a moment, 
and then returning to his score. 

“T fancied you might have found a counter attraction in Miss 
Langenheim.” 

“Oh! you have found out her name?” said Falcon. 

“So have you, it seems,” replied Vane laughing, “or else some 
occult sympathy led you to guéss whom I meant. Such things 
exist, I believe; you do not think so, of course; you are too strong- 
minded, and attribute all such ideas to a weak intellect or a feeble 
constitution. Whether she is a goddess or not, as I dare say she 
may be, I think there is something strange about her. What do you 
think ?” 

“T>?” said Falcon; “why should I trouble myself to think on such 
a subject ?” , 

“TI do not know why you should do so,” replied Vane, “ but I am 
tolerably certain that you have thought about her. You displayed 
an interest in her last night which I have seldom observed in you 
before: I saw you looking at her with, to say the least of it, attention, 
more than once.” 

Falcon rose and put away his music sheet. Every form of deceit, 
however slight, was distasteful to him, and he now spoke out exactly 
that which was in him. 

“ Well,” he said, “I did watch her with attention; she did interest 
me; this I confess; is my confession very terrible ?” 

“Coming from you it is perhaps a little alarming,” said Vane 
laughingly, and then catching, with quick sympathy, a touch of dis- 
like to this jesting tone in Falcon’s face, he went on: “ If you really 
are at all interested about her I am glad ; it seems to me that you 
care too little for anything in the outer world, and the Langenheims 
are thoroughly artistic people, and would please you, I think: the 
father asked me last night to come and look at his pictures any day I 
liked, and I do not suppose there would be any difficulty in your 
procuring an introduction.” 

“Thank you,” said Falcon, with some deliberation. “Sir Harry, 
with whom I walked home last night, has already offered to take me to 
Mr. Langenheim’s studio.” 

“Qh!” replied Vane, in a tone which implied that if he had said 
more it would have been, “ Has it gone so far as that ?” 

He walked about the room a little in a restless way, and then said : 
“Have you anything to do this afternoon, Cecil ?” 

“That means,” said Falcon, with his grave smile, “will you come 
to the Langenheims with me? I have no objection to gratifying you 
so far.” 

“Ah! you are always laughing at me for what you call my im- 
pressionable temperament; but for once you are mistaken. In the 
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case of Miss Langenheim, I am influenced by the merest curiosity—as 
no doubt you are yourself.” 

To this shaft Faleon made no reply, and appeared to be busy 
in arranging his music for a few moments, at the end of which he 
said : 

“We may as well go now as at any other time.” 

“Yes,” said Vane, “ it is a good light for looking at pictures, is it 
not? Let us go and call for Sir Harry.” 

Upon this the two set out. 

Vane certainly deserved the character for being impressionable, of 
which in his excuses to Falcon he had accused himself; but it was 
equally true that Lilith Langenheim had not produced upon his sus- 
ceptible nature that effect which women of various kinds of fascination 
were apt to produce. He felt no inclination to flirt with her; no 
nascent tenderness: he experienced only, as he had said, a curiosity 
about her. He wondered himself at this, knowing to some extent his 
own weakness for falling a little in love with every new face which 
possessed any attraction; and he wondered the more because he saw 
a man so difficult to please as Falcon betraying a certain amount 
of excitement about a girl in whom his fastidious judgment might 
easily find defects. Thus his curiosity was awakened, as well to dis- 
cover why Falcon took so great an interest in her, as to inquire on his 
own account into her character and belongings. Falcon, on his part, 
could not define the feelings which led him to agree so quickly to 
Vane’s plan of going to Mr. Langenheim’s studio; he was conscious 
that his usual equanimity was a little ruffled, but could not probably, 
had he been so inclined, have traced and analysed the disturbing in- 
fluences which were at work. The reflections of both men, however, 
were sufficiently absorbing to keep them nearly silent until they ar- 
rived at Sir Harry Grey’s house, where they were received by Lady 
Emmeline Grey, commonly known as Lady Emmy, Falcon’s sister. 
For her her brother entertained a deep affection ; for her and in her 
service he would undertake anything, even when it involved leaving 
his piano and his music in the very heat of successful composition ; 
and an expression of singular softness and sweetness came into his face 
as he greeted her, and said : 

“ How do you do, dear Emmy? We missed you much at the ball 
last night.” 

As she began to answer, Sir Harry came into the room. 

“ How are you, Falcon? How do, Arthur?” he said. “TI suppose 
you two mean to go to Langenheim’s studio? Well, I’m always glad 
to go there, not that I care about his pictures, but he’s a deuced 
pleasant fellow, Langenheim, and that little girl of his amuses me. 
You'll be fighting over her I expect, you two.” 

He chuckled contentedly as he concluded his speech; but Falcon 
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looked grave as usual, Vane made a quick gesture of dissent, and Lady 
Emmy said : 

“You should not put such ideas into young men’s heads, Harry. 
Falcon, of course, is going to look at Mr. Langenheim’s studies, and 
as for Arthur, I doubt if he can care for anyone up to the point of 
quarrelling.” 

“ Well,” said Sir Harry,” I was right in my guessas to your inten- 
tions, at any rate; so let us be going.” 

They started accordingly, for Kensington. Before they went, Lady 
Emmy looked hard at her brother, and said, “ Take care of yourself, 
Falcon,” to which he only replied, 

“ Dear little Emmy ! always thinking for others.” 

It was a bright spring day, such as comes once in a while to 
enliven the spirits of those who are condemned to dwell in a region 
for the most part dark and smoke-weighted. Birds were singing 
cheerily among the early leaves, as they walked through Kensington 
Gardens ; and the sun shone with a brilliance which is so rare in 
London, that it seems misplaced and garish when it first appears. 
Thus, while their walk was pleasant and. inspiriting, the change from 
the prevailing brightness without to the carefully arranged light and 
shade within the studio which they entered, came just at the right 
time to produce an agreeable effect. It has often been said that rooms 
bear the impress of their owner’s individuality, if he has any; and the 
aspect of Mr. Langenheim’s studio argued, that whoever had planned 
it possessed an original taste. The floor was polished and uncarpeted, 
save for a large soft rug in front of the fireplace, whereon a Persian 
cat was stretched lazily, at full length, blinking its large eyes in 
sleepy contentment. In one corner was a tall Japanese screen covered 
with quaint devices, which Vane, on close inspection, discovered with 
a little disgust to be elaborate representations of the Japanese idea of 
hell ; in another, behind a velvet-covered table, littered with all kinds 
of bric-c-brac, Dresden china, miniatures by Cosway, and Louis 
Quatorze snuff-boxes, stood a lay figure, the white drapery of which, 
somehow suggested the idea of a shroud to Vane’s imagination. On 
an easel, was an unfinished picture, which represented ‘Queen Mab 
and her Court.’ The central figure was evidently drawn from Lilith ; 
she sat in an attitude of fantastic grace on an airy throne, receiving 
the homage of her courtiers. Falcon looked long at the picture. 

“That is wonderfully like your daughter, Mr. Langenheim,” he 
said, presently, “ and allow me to say, an exquisite picture.” 

The artist gave a quick look at him from under his heavy brows, 
and said, “ Here is another picture which I think will interest you.” 

He led the way to the fireplace, over which hung a large picture, of 
which Falcon did not at once comprehend the meaning. It repre- 
sented a mountain landscape seen by moonlight; all of which, save 
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the foreground, was obscured by driving mist and clouds ; in the fore- 
ground were two men leaning against a projecting rock, and looking 
intently into the mass of wreathing vapour. Fixing his gaze upon these 
two figures, about neither of whom there was at first sight anything 
striking or peculiar, Falcon observed that the face of the one bore an 
expression of deep unrest and hardly mastered sorrow, while the careless 
amusement visible in the bearing and countenance of the other had 
something painful and mocking in the force of its contrast. Follow- 
ing with his eye the direction of their glance, the spectator perceived 
that the eddying clouds which crept and rolled across the mountain 
in the dim light of the background, were full of grotesque shapes so 
near akin in colour and consistency to the drift itself as to seem part of 
the sphere which they inhabited. Here might be seen a long-nosed 
fiend, bowing low, with gestures of extravagant admiration, to an old 
witch ; there, a couple of graceful sprites dancing swiftly together 
through the light vapour; farther on again, was a group of strange 
phantoms, which might be either living beings moving in the world of 
elves, or mere images, formed out of the whirling mist according to the 
spectator’s fancy; over all the skill of the painter had cast a wonder- 
ful air of life and motion. In the very centre of the picture was a rift 
in the clouds, through which a ray of ‘moonlight streamed on toa 
female figure draped in long gauzy robes, from whom the surrounding 
goblins and witches seemed to have shrunk in terror or subjection, so 
that she walked entirely alone. Her face could not be distinguished ; 
but the artist had infused a spirit of disdain into her attitude, which 
would by itself account for her solitude. While Falcon continued to 
look closely at the painting, the artist said : 

“That is the picture on which I was at work when my daughter 
was born, and I called her after it in a manner; you have recognised 
the subject already, no doubt.” 

Before Falcon could reply, Sir Harry and Vane, who had been 
looking together at the studies and sketches which hung round the 
wall, came up. 

“ Strange picture that, isn’t it, Falcon?” said Sir Harry. “Scene 
on the Brocken with Faust and Mephistopheles looking on. You've 
read Faust, of course, and will know all about it; I haven’t. I don’t 
go in for that sort of thing.” 

“ You have seen the opera, probably ?” said Mr. Langenheim. 

“ Yes, yes; I’ve seen the opera scores of times ; but there’s nothing 
like that in it. I like the opera. I like to see that fellow, Faure, 
when they hold up the crosses of their swords at him.” 

“ Yes,” said Vane, “that is fine. I see, Mr. Langenheim, you have 
chosen the moment of Lilith’s appearance for your picture. Retzsch, 
if Iam not mistaken, has taken the apparition of Gretchen for his 
» outline drawing.” 
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« Yes,” replied the artist, “ it may have been because I was afraid 
of copying Retzsch; but I think the real fact was, that the idea 
started into my head. A picture strikes me suddenly, and takes pos- 
session of me, until I have transferred it to canvas. Whether it is 
worth the trouble of transferring or not, is a question which never 
occurs to me at the time.” 

“ This one was well worth it,” said Falcon, who was looking still at 
it. At this moment the door opened and Lilith Langenheim entered 
the room with the peculiar light floating step which had struck Falcon 
as being so graceful at the ball. A smile of triumph lit up her face 
for a moment when she perceived his presence ; but she scarcely raised 
her eyes to his when her father introduced him, and turned almost 
immediately to Vane, saying, “1 hope you have been admiring papa’s 
pictures. But of course you have, because you have good taste—at 
least I have heard so.” 

“T am glad you have heard so much good of me, Miss Langenheim. 
I can bear out your kind expression in this, that I have been admiring 
Mr. Langenheim’s pictures very much.” 

“That is quite right,” said Lilith. ‘I shall not ask Sir Harry for 
his opinion, because he always pretends to know nothing about them. 
I believe it is only to save himself the trouble of talking.” 

“ Fact is,” said Sir Harry to Vane, in an undertone, “I like some 
pictures well enough, but I never can see anything to care about in 
Langenheim’s ; so I’m always obliged to seem to know nothing about 
painting when I come here.” 

Lilith had moved opposite to the picture of ‘Queen Mab’ on the 
easel. ‘ What do you think of this, Lord Falcon ?” she asked ; “does 
it please you ?” 

“ Yes,” replied Falcon, “it pleases me very much. It is an excel- 
lent portrait.” 

She looked keenly at him; but only remarked, as if she had seen 
no particular meaning in his speech: “ Papa is not supposed to be a 
portrait painter. Have you no other reason for liking it? Do you 
care for that kind of subject ?” 

“ Tt has a certain attraction for me. Everything that takes us out 
of everyday life is pleasant. The world is so dull and wearisome in 
its monotony.” 

“The world dull?” said Vane. “I think it is a most amusing 
place. Do you find it dull, Miss Langenheim ?” 

“ Sometimes, horribly ; there is no such thing as real excitement, 
nothing to stir all one’s pulses and keep one’s nerves on a continual 
strain. That would be something worth living for!’ She made 
a gesture of impatience with her hands as she spoke, interlacing the 
fingers with a quick pressure, and her father, observing her with his 
keen watchful eyes, came up and said, “Can you find me that sketch 
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of the Hartz mountains? I think it will please Sir Harry more than 
any of these fanciful things.” She went to a portfolio, and drew out 
a sketch of a mountain view, with powerful effects of light and 
shade. 

“ How easily,” said Vane, as she held up the sketch for inspection, 
“one can understand superstition being rife in such a place. I 
declare I can almost see the giant raftsman, Michael, lurking in that 
deep shadow beneath the trees.” 

“You have a quick imagination, Mr. Vane,” said Lilith. “What 
a pity it is that papa cannot always secure such appreciative specta- 
tors for his pictures, is it not, Sir Harry ?” she added with a malicious 
little smile. 

“ Just so,” said Sir Harry. 

Soon after this the young men took their leave. As they walked 
back Vane said to Falcon, “ What do you think of Miss Langenheim 
now ?” 

“T have not your rapid power of forming opinions, Arthur,” 
replied the other, “and I therefore reserve my decision. What do you 
think ?” 

*T think she is not a girl to know all at once, though I believe I 
exaggerated her singularity last night. One’s feelings are excited by 
the glare and the music, the hum and the clatter, and the constant 
motion of a ball, and one is apt to see things in an extravagant light. 
Don’t you agree with me, Harry ?” 

“ Quite so,” said Sir Harry; “there’s such a din and bustle going 
on all round you that you don’t know whether you're on your head or 
your heels. She is a queer little girl though, that Miss Langenheim, 
and so is her father. They get wrapped up in art and one thing or 
another, and forget what goes on in the world. Why, I believe if 
you were to ask old Langenheim who was prime minister he wouldn't 
know.” 

The three sank into silence after this. Both Falcon’s and Vane’s 
reflections were occupied with Lilith. Falcon, whose habit of mind 
led him to consider all his impressions seriously, began to analyse his 
feelings with regard to this girl, and before long arrived at the con- 
clusion that she had taken a strong hold upon him; he had seldom 
before met any girl whom he had really cared to see more than once ; 
never one whom he had desired to see a third time; and now there 
was no doubt that he had left Mr. Langenheim’s studio with a dis- 
tinct intention of returning to it again. He would not yet acknow- 
ledge to himself that his heart was touched by one of whom he had 
seen so little, but he could not deny that such a state of things was 
likely to arrive. He had complained of the dullness and weariness of 
external life,and here was a being who appeared to be neither dull 
nor wearisome, and who on her side was vexed with the monotony of 
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the world. Then there certainly was something unusual in her 
nature, something fiery and excitable which would always rouse a man 
given too much to dreamy meditation into action and life. Here he 
perceived that his feelings were outrunning his reason and wandering 
into dangerous ground, and so forced them into another channel. 
His cousin, meantime, wondered about many things; wondered why 
he felt no inclination to flirt with Lilith; wondered whether Falcon did, 
and what Falcon would look like if he condescended to flirt. Then he fell 
to envying his cousin a little for his power of concentration and self- 
mastery, and thinking that if he himself had devoted to some one 
study or art the time which he had spent in cultivating many, in 
falling in and out of love, and in a hundred other fripperies, he 
might have become such an one as Falcon. He might just as well 
have hoped to add a cubit to his stature by taking thought, but of 
this fact he was ignorant. At Sir Harry’s door the three parted, 
Vane and Falcon going away together, while Sir Harry went in. 

“Well, Harry,” said Lady Emmy, “ how did your visit go off ?” 

“Well enough,” he replied; “I never care myself about Langen- 
heim’s pictures, but I think Arthur and Falcon were pleased.” 

“Did Arthur flirt with Miss Langenheim ?” 

“Not much; he doesn’t seem to care about her, but I rather think 
Falcon does. He didn’t say much, but I suspect he thought the more, 
like the monkeys.” 

“T hope you are mistaken,” said Lady Emmy. 

“Why? It strikes me it would be a very good thing. Falcon’s 
sure to marry some one artistic if he marries at all, and you don’t 
want him to remain single, I suppose. It seems to me that little girl 
would just suit him. She’s rather odd herself, and would understand 
his odd ways. Do you know anything against her ?” 

“T know that she broke poor young Gordon’s heart, and she is 
credited with numerous feats of that kind. But that is nothing— 
nothing, at least, to what I feel about her. Women have a way of 
finding each other out which happily or unhappily is not given to 
men, and I do not like the look of Lilith Langenheim’s eyes.” 

“She has very pretty eyes,” said Sir Harry ; “ perhaps that is why 
you abuse them. Now you mention it, there is an odd look about 
them, but I see no harm in that.” 

“T see much harm to come if Falcon should care about her, and 
the worst part of it is that there are no means of stopping it. 
When he once makes up his mind he will do so for ever, and he 
will allow no one to mend or mar the process of making it up. 
You will think I speak with exaggeration, but I am confident that 
Falcon had better remain single all his life than marry that girl.” 

“My dear Emmy,” said Sir Harry, looking perturbed, “of course 
I think you take an exaggerated view. I think you often do, but 
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then you're often right ; and if you really think so badly of the girl, 
I’m sorry I took Falcon there.” 

‘“‘ He would have found other means of going if you had not done 
so. As for thinking badly of her, remember that I have nothing but 
my own thoughts to go upon, and pray never say a word of this to 
Falcon. Let us hope I have formed an unjust opinion.” 

When Lilith and her father were left alone he said to her, “ What 
do you think of our two new comers, little fairy ?” 

“Mr. Vane seems very agreeable,and Lord Falcon very—thoughtful.” 

“ Do you know what he was thinking about ?” 

“No, papa,” she said, climbing on to his knee and putting her arm 
round his neck; “ but I suppose you do; you seem always to read 
people’s minds.” 

“T can read yours enough to see that‘you know as well as I do what 
Lord Falcon was thinking about; but I will tell you, to make it yet 
more certain; he was thinking about you.” 

“Dear old papa! It is your fondness for me which makes you 
imagine everyone else must be fond of me. But do you really think 
it is so?” she added with charming inconsistency. 

“TJ am certain of it; and do not think I want to scold you, my pet, 
if I warn you to give him no encouragement which you cannot 
afterwards be accountable for.” 

“ Ah,” she said with a little motion of vexation, “you are thinking 
of Frank Gordon! It is unkind of you to remind me of that.” 

“Of him and of others. Do not be angry, fairy. I do not say 
that it was your fault. I do not believe it was.” 

“My fault! Do you think I meant to hurt them? How could I 
tell that he cared for me like that ?” 

“It is because you could not tell then that I wish you to use your 
experience now. Lord Falcon is a man who could ill bear such a 
blow.” 

“ But papa, Lord Falcon has only seen me once.” 

“Lord Falcon is not as other men are altogether. But I do not 
want to put it into your vain little head that he is devoted to you 
already. I wish only to caution you.” 

“ Yes, papa,” she said gravely; “but you do not really think me 
vain, do you?” 

For all answer he kissed her, and with a half-sigh went to work at 
his painting again. 

The Frank Gordon of whom both Lady Emmy and Mr. Langen- 
heim had spoken was a young man who was said to be of some pro- 
mise, a vague phrase which is popular perhaps by force of its vague- 
ness and consequent safety. No one can be accused of hypocrisy or 
want of judgment for saying that such an one has much promise 
when the performance to which the promise refers is left entirely in 
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doubt. Young Gordon was, perhaps, not different from many other 
young men, in that he possessed very fair abilities, a tolerable industry 
in using them, and a brave and true heart. But he was different in 
this—that he possessed a vast capacity of loving, which he concen- 
trated upon one object; and that object was Lilith. He had met her 
in London, as young people do meet; had been fascinated by her, 
had sought her society continually, had imagined—whether with good 
reason or not—that his devotion to her was not unappreciated, had 
at last proposed to her, and been refused with some amazement and 
some expression of sorrow. ‘There were those who said that she had 
never given him any real cause for hope, that he had no right to 
misinterpret what was merely friendship on her side and liking for 
his society and conversation ; that he ought to have taken her fanciful 
nature and ways into account. There were also those who said that 
she had played fast and loose with him; that the manner in which 
she one day received him with sympathy and kindness and the next 
with a kind of trembling distrust, was enough to make any one form 
the conclusion which he had formed. Among these was Lady Emmy ; 
but Frank Gordon was rather a protégé of hers, and had confided 
all his sorrows to her. He had come to her soon after his rejection, 
and in the bitterness of his heart had said to her, “She played 
with me as a cat does with a mouse;” but the next moment he had 
wished to recall the words, and said that there was really no fault on 
her side, and that he alone was to blame for his folly in construing 
her words and actions according to his own desires, and not by the 
light of clear judgment. Lady Emmy’s kind heart had been full of 
pity for the poor boy and of admiration for his chivalry in wishing to 
spare Lilith from reproach, and it may be that her view of the matter 
was prejudiced by her womanly sympathy. Certain it is that for a 
time he was, as she had said, broken-hearted, and had now fled from 
the scene of his disappointment to try and forget it in travel. Lilith, 
as she posed herself in the pretty indolent attitude which her father 
had selected for Queen Mab, thought of him with a kind of pity 
which soon gave way to vexation at his having given her cause for 
regret. She could not understand why the credit or discredit of 
having filled his cup with misery should rest on her; it was not her 
fault if he had loved her and she had not cared to return his love. 
Then a feeling of gratification at possessing the power to stir men’s 
hearts came over her, and she fell to thinking whether she did in 
truth possess that power over Lord Falcon’s heart. For him she 
experienced a kind of respect which she did not remember to have 
known before: she felt as if in him she recognised something of 
her own restless, wayward nature, but felt also that in him, if it ex- 
isted, it was subdued and quelled to impassiveness by a strong power 
of repression. Perhaps she thought such a faculty of bridling his 
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own soul might be extended to hers, or perhaps her own might avail 
to break down its force; and at that thought she laughed with the 
little low laugh that was peculiar to her. Her father hearing it, 
paused a moment in his work to ask, “ What is it, fairy?” and she 
answered him, “ Nothing, dear papa ; only some thoughts in my silly 
little head.” 


Cuapter III. 


A rew nights after Falcon’s first visit to Mr. Langenheim’s studio he 
went to the opera with Sir Harry Grey and Lady Emmy. She had 
dramatic and musical tastes, which her husband shared to a certain 
extent, but not sufficiently to give her that delight of sympathy 
which she found in her brother’s companionship. When the emotions 
are aroused by the magic of art, the pleasure of excitement is doubled 
by the knowledge that it is shared by one whom we love and who is 
close to us. 

When they witnessed together any great production of art, even if 
they interchanged no words, Lady Emmy knew that Falcon’s feelings 
were stirred in the same kind, if not to the same degree as her own, 
and by the same influences. She looked forward to such occasions 
with almost a child’s pleasure of anticipation. As they went to the 
opera on this night she said to her brother, “I am so glad it is the 
‘Freischutz’ to-night: Faure is so fine in Caspar.” 

“He is very fine,” replied Faleon; “the grim recklessness which 
he preserves throughout the part is so different from the affected 
joviality of ordinary actors. The suppressed scorn of his victim, the 
despairing mirth as to himself which he infuses into the drinking 
song are wonderful. Of course I speak only of his acting now ; about 
his singing there can be but one opinion.” 

“ Yet,” said Lady Emmy, “I have heard people say that they could 
not bear his voice.” 

“There’s nothing wonderful in that, Emmy,” said Sir Harry ; “if 
a thing is good you'll always find somebody to abuse it. If it’s bad 
it isn’t worth the trouble of picking holes in.” 

“A very just remark, Harry,” said Falcon.” “There are so many 
people, too, who go to the opera without caring one atom either for 
music or acting ; it is the correct thing to do, and they do it, just in 
the same spirit which carries them to church on Sunday.” 

“Exactly so,” said Sir Harry; “they come to look at each other. 
They’d be quite as pleased if there was a barrel organ playing tunes 
on the stage.” 

“T wonder,” said Lady Emmy, “how many people in the house 
to-night will be interested in the wonderful acting of the incantation 
scene ?” 

“That is, indeed, acting,” said Faleon. ‘ The terror which creeps 
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over Caspar gradually in spite of himself, which is always overmas- 
tered by fresh efforts of courage and purpose, can only be rendered 
as it is hy a great artist.” 

“Yes,” said Sir Harry, “that’s quite true. You see that he 
doesn’t care a bit for all the hobgoblins round him, and yet he’s 
inclined to be in a deuce of a fright all the time.” 

“Very well put, Harry,” said Lady Emmy, with a laugh. “Here 
we are, I think.” 

During the first act her expectations of enjoying the opera in 
concert with her brother were fully realized; at every phrase of the 
music, every instance of the actors’ or singers’ skill which appealed to 
her fancy, she found a responsive. look or pressure of a hand ready to 
assure her of Falcon’s sympathy. At the conclusion she remained 
for a few seconds in silent admiration of the wonderful music of 
Caspar’s song of triumph, and the wonderfully controlled fire with 
which it was interpreted; then she turned to communicate her im- 
pressions to Falcon, but he was gone. “Looking for Falcon, little 
Emmy ?” said her husband. “ He’s found an attraction in the boxes. 
What do you think it is ?” 

“T know without looking,” she replied. “Of course it is sure to 
be Lilith Langenheim.” And looking up to the boxes she saw that 
in fact her brother was talking to Lilith in a box occupied by her, 
her father, and Arthur Vane. “My poor boy!” said Lady Emmy, 
regretfully, as she noted the earnestness which appeared in his face. 

“Come, don’t be so desponding, Emmy,” said her husband. “ Re- 
member you told me the other day that you had nothing to make 
you really think ill of her.” 

“T cannot help it, dear,” she said. “I should be anxious about 
Falcon, I believe, even if I knew he were devoting himself to an 
angel; and however little I know about that young woman, I am 
sure she does not come under that head.” 

Faleon had greeted the Langenheims with more warmth than 
he generally put into the ordinary courtesies of life. ‘This is an 
unexpected pleasure,” he had said. “I did not know that you affected 
the opera.” 

“Nor do we often,” said Mr. Langenheim; “but we are both very 
fond of this opera, and Mr. Vane kindly offered us these places this 
afternoon.” 

*“TJ would have let you know,” said Vane to Falcon, in whose face 
he fancied there was a shade of displeasure; ‘‘ but I only got the box 
just in time to go round to Mr. Langenheim.” 

“ You are fond of this music?” said Falcon to Lilith. 

“T am fond of this opera. I believe I like anything that has to 
do with diablerie,” she replied, with a slight, quick turn of her head 
and a confiding look, as if she were telling him something which 
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she would not tell to any one else. ‘ You are very musical, are you 
not ?” 

“T love music.” 

“What instrument do you play? All? Tell me.” 

“T can play several, but there are few that interest me much 
singly. Practically, the piano answers ‘one’s purposes better than 
anything else.” 

“The piano—yes,” she said ; “‘ but there isa want of strength some- 
times in the piano. If I were a musician, I think I would like 
nothing so much as to lead an orchestra, to sway all those minds and 
fingers at once with the motion of your hand, to be absolute in rule 
over all that collected skill and power down there—that would be 
splendid! Next to that, I think I would play the organ; there is 
such depth and grandeur in it. Do you play it, Lord Falcon ?” 

“Whenever I get a chance. At least, that is not quite true, for I 
have had one chance which I have neglected for a long time. There 
is an old organ at my house in the country which I have never 
touched ; but for that there are some reasons.” 

“Reasons! I should think there were!” cried Vane, who had 
heard Falcon’s last few words. “There are such stories about——” 

His sentence was interrupted by his cousin laying a significant grip, 
unseen by the others, on his arm, and faltering for a moment, he 
finished it in these words: ‘I mean I should think the pipes are all 
tumbling to pieces by this time.” 

“You have an old house ?” said Lilith to Falcon. ‘ How interest- 
ing that must be! Are not those two ladies to whom you are bowing, 
Mrs. Norman and Miss Norman? Are you going down to see 
them ?” 

“No,” said he in a low voice; “I prefer staying where I am.” 

She smiled as a person who had just done a good action might 
smile, and at that moment the curtain rose upon the incantation scene. 
Then followed that fine effect of the actor’s art, of which Falcon and 
his sister had spoken. The player’s power over himself was com- 
municated to the spectators; their minds followed in the track of his 
until the wild horrors indicated on the stage acquired a real import- 
ance, and Vane’s vivid sensibilities were so excited that, although he 
knew the scene by heart, it became a question of actual moment to 
him whether Caspar’s courage would give way under the accumulation 
of terrors which attacked it. He gave a sigh of mingled admiration 
and relief when, at last, standing with outstretched arms, surrounded 
with a grim glory of hellish fires, the hunter, as he cast the seventh 
bullet, pronounced in desperate triumph the fatal “Sette.” Lilith 
had manifested even more interest and excitement: her eyes glittered, 
her colour came and went, and as the curtain fell she clutched her 
father’s arm as if to seek some support or outlet for her emotion. He 
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laid his hand on her’s quietly, and said, “It is a°wonderful power, to 
endow the tricks of the stage-carpenter with life, to carry one away as 
one sits here, into the regions of wild romance.” 

“Yes,” said Vane, “it must be splendid to act when one canfact like 
that.” 

“Splendid to act!” repeated Lilith, “ how much more splendid it 
would be to do!” 

Falcon looked at her seriously. Vane said, “I am afraid there is 
little opportunity for that, Miss Langenheim ; the wood demons have 
had their day; civilisation has driven them from their haunts; and 
even if they were there, the courage to call them up might be 
wanting.” 

“T do not think it would be wanting in Miss Langenheim,” said 
Falcon, with an inclination of his head to her. 

“T am afraid it would not,” said her father abstractedly. 

Soon after this Falcon rejoined his sister and brother-in-law, not 
before he had made arrangements for going soon to see how Mr. 
Langenheim’s picture was getting on. 

The Greys and Falcon drove home in a silence which was only 
broken by Sir Harry observing in his cheerful tones, “A very 
attractive little girl, that Miss Langenheim. You seemed to find 
lots to say to her, Falcon. Now, I never can tell what to talk to 
her about ; I can’t make up my mind whether she’s laughing at me 
or not.” The only reply he received to this remark was a warning 
look from his wife. Falcon seemed lost in abstraction, and did not 
display any consciousness of what had been said. 

Lady Emmy observed him with some anxiety, and when he said 
good-night, looked closely at him with her kind grey) eyes, and said, 
“Falcon, dear, remember what I said to you: do take care what you 
are about.” 

He replied: “ Dear little Emmy, don’t you think I am old enough 
to take care of myself?” and then walked on to his club, where he 
encountered Vane, who received him with “ Well, Falcon, how did 
you like the opera to-night ?” 


“T liked it much ; it is a fine opera, and very dramatic; it appeals 
both to eye and ear.” 


* Tlle mi par esse deo videtur, 
Ille si fas est superare divos 
Qui sedens adversus identidem te 
Spectat et audit, 
Dulce ridentem.” 


quoted Vane, mischievously. 


“T was speaking of the opera,” answered Falcon, with a slight 
smile. , 
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“And thinking of it? Answer me now the question I asked you 
some time ago—what do you think about Miss Langenheim ?” 

“TI told you when you asked me, that I do not form my opinions 
quickly ; but I will tell you this much now, I think a good deal ebout 
her.” 

“So!” said Vane. And how does the music get on? Have you 
begun the oratorio that is to astonish the world yet ?” 

“JT will tell you another thing,” said Falcon, “I have not written a 
note for a week.” 

“Oh!” replied Vane, “I have got an answer to my first question 
now.” 

Falcon, as he walked back to his rooms that night, bent his thoughts 
in the direction which for some time past they had been accustomed 
to follow. He now began to recognise plainly the fact that Lilith 
Langenheim had become the centre of his feelings and reflections. 
He had gone on carefully observing her, thinking over her, ever 
since the first occasion of their meeting; he had intended to wait 
and see whether the impression made upon him then was in truth of 
that strength which he was disposed to assign to it, or whether he 
at last had fallen by chance into that way of transient emotions which 
his cousin Arthur had followed for so long. But this waiting upon 
the passions, this endeavour to separate as it were one’s identity from 
one’s emotions, is a dangerous feat to attempt. While Falcon had 
thought to watch the current of his feelings from a safe post of obser- 
vation, and stem it if need be, he had been swept down by it, and he 
now perceived that it would task his strength severely to get out of 
the stream in which he was plunged ; and thinking over matters, he 
came to the conclusion that on the whole he did not want to get out 
of it; it was good to go down yet further with the stream, and reach 
perhaps its ultimate goal, whether that should prove a quiet lake or 
a stormy sea. Having resolved his doubts, and made up his mind 
thus far, he went to his piano, and succeeded in composing a piece 
of solemn recitative tolerably to his own satisfaction. 

Vane’s reflections as he walked home were of a vaguer kind. 
Scenes from the opera mingled with recollections of Lilith flitted across 
his mind. He had begun to like her much, and thought she had 
been most unjustly and hardly spoken of by those who found fault 
with her. She was not to be blamed if she had a caressing kind of 
manner ; it was stupid of young men to think it was meant for them 
alone ; why he, who was always ready to plunge deep into a flirtation, 
had never misinterpreted it. She was clever too, and seemed to have 
an individuality and a will of her own, which it was a relief to meet 
with in these dead-level days. He could imagine making a friend of 
such a woman. Then he wondered if he was right in thinking that 
Falcon was becoming seriously attached to her—it certainly looked 
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rather like it. If it was so, and if it resulted, as it well might, in a 
marriage, why then it would probably turn out very well, and no one 
would be more glad of it than himself. Such was the train of Vane’s 
thoughts, and such he fancied was their conclusion ; but Vane had 
not Faleon’s power of looking into himself. Among the multitude 
of his impressions it was possible for those of the greatest importance 
to be hidden and kept out of sight by the lighter ones which crowded 
each other on the surface of his mind. 

The next week or two, during which time the two young men met 
several times at Mr. Langenheim’s studio, and took part in visits with 
him and his daughter to plays and picture galleries, confirmed Falcon 
in his growing devotion to Lilith, while to Vane she continued to 
appear different from other girls, in that she commanded his steady 
regard. 

os Emmy watched what was going on with anxiety, while Sir 
Harry was at one time actuated by his somewhat careless good-nature 
to assist Falcon in arranging meetings with the Langenheims, at 
another overcome with remorse at seeing the trouble which the state 
of affairs gave to his wife. 

It was some three weeks after that visit to the opera, which has 
been recorded, that the two young men met at the painter’s studio for 
the ostensible purpose of looking at the ‘Queen Mab’ picture before it 
received the final touches from his hands. 

They and Mr. Langenheim stood in front of the picture, the artist 
with the air of a man, on the whole, well content with what he had 
done, but yet careful and thoughtful about it. Vane assumed the 
critic, looked at it with eyes shaded with his hands, walked a little 
way from it, and then returned to his former place with a wise shake 
of the head. Falcon’s aspect was singularly impassive. Lilith flitted 
about around them as they looked, with the grace and noiselessness of 
a cat, while her eyes as they wandered from Vane to Falcon and from 
Falcon to Vane shone with glee. “ Well,” said Mr. Langenheim, 
after some time, bending his brows at Vane, “what do you think of 
it? what suggestions have you to make ?” 

“Only one of any importance,” replied Vane, “and even if you 
should think that worthy of attention, it may be too late to act upon 
it. There is an impatient expression on ‘Queen Mab’s’ face which 
seems to me out of keeping, out of character, with the subject. She 
is surrounded by an adoring court, and has every reason to be well 
content. Why should she have that restless, craving look ?” 

“Ah, bah!” replied the artist. “You must not judge her by too 
high a standard ; mortal heads may be uneasy under a crown, and 
restless with all the appearance of happiness, and fairies are not a bit 
more accountable for their actions than mortals. Are they, Lilith?” 
he said, turning to her. 
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“No, indeed, papa,” she answered, pressing her hand on his arm, 
and nestling her head on his shoulder, while she looked softly up into 
his eyes. He looked down at her with an expression half delighted, 
half regretful. 

‘‘Come, Mr. Vane,” he said, as he gently disengaged himself from 
her, “ will you give me your opinion on the arrangement of the light 
in this corner? You will see it is the same kind of effect that I 
have got in this large picture of the ‘Brocken.’” He walked up to 
the picture over the mantelpiece, whither Vane followed him; while 
Falcon continued to gaze at ‘Queen Mab,’ and Lilith to gaze at 
Falcon.” 

*‘ Lord Falcon,” she said presently, “have you any objections to 
make?” He turned, and as he looked at her the impassibility of his 
expression suddenly broke up and softened. ‘Only one objection,” he 
said, with grave deliberation, “it does not do justice to the original.” 

Lilith made no answer to this, save by her low-toned laugh, which 
might have almost any interpretation, according to the frame of mind 
of the person to whom it was addressed; and at this moment there 
came a sudden cry from Vane, and a noise of something falling. 

One stride brought Falcon to the aid of his cousin. The large 
picture at which he and the artist were looking had suddenly broken 
away from its fastenings, and dropped, with all its weight, towards 
Mr. Langenheim, on whose head it must have fallen had not Vane 
interfered, with dexterous agility, and broken its fall with his arm. 
Falcon helped him to lower the picture gradually, while Lilith rushed 
to her father and inquired anxiously, “Are you hurt, papa?” to 
which he replied, “No, but I might have been killed but for Mr. 
Vane.” Then turning to Vane, she said, “How can I thank you 
enough, dear Mr. Vane, for saving papa ?” thrust out both her little 
hands and clasped his in them. She looked full into his eyes, and 
held his hands for some moments in hers,‘ and then cried with quick 
sympathy, “ Your hand is shaking dreadfully—you are hurt !” 

“No, no,” said Vane, “it is nothing, it is only the effect of a sudden 
strain—I am not hurt; indeed, I assure you, I am not hurt.” He 
pressed her hands for an instant as he spoke, as though to convey 
more strongly this assurance, and his delight at her father’s safety. 

Soon after this incident Vane, who had an engagement, took his 
departure; and Lilith presently going out of the room to give direc- 
tions to a servant, Falcon was left alone with Mr. Langenheim. His 
thoughts and feelings had been gradually shaping themselves into a 
final form for some days past, and now he gave them expression in 
words. 

He stood up and faced the painter, looking, with his dignified bear- 
ing, his well cut features, and the generous, fearless expression in his 
clear, deep eyes, like one of Titian’s portraits, 
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“Mr. Langenheim,” said Falcon, “I am going to ask you a very 
serious thing.” 

The painter, with as much dignity of aspect, though of a different 
kind, bowed his head in token of readiness to listen, and knit his 
brows together as if to see more clearly from under their shelter. 

“T ask you,” went on Falcon, “to do for me the utmost that you 
can do for any man: I ask you to deliver up to my keeping that 
which must be more precious to you than anything on earth: to 
entrust me with the life and happiness of your daughter—if she will 
come tome. Of my love for her, of the joy that will enter into my 
life if I am so happy as to be the guardian of hers, I think I need 
hardly speak.” 

“Lord Falcon,” replied Mr. Langenheim, after a short pause, “ I 
do not know the man whom I would so willingly—so gladly, let me 
say—see Lilith’s husband as yourself. You have spoken truly in 
saying that she is more precious to me than anything onearth. Iam 
always anxious for her; I think I always shall be anxious for her, 
even if she is in the keeping of one whom I esteem so highly as I do 
you. She is unlike other girls, poor child! Since she was four years 
old she has had no mother. But all this is wandering from the 
matter in hand. I have told you what I think as to that myself; it 
is more important to know what Lilith thinks. If she thinks with 
me—well ; if not let me assure you that I shall be grieved. I cannot 
pretend to interpret her feelings to you in any way ; and if I could I 
have no doubt you would rather hear them explained by herself. If 
you will wait here I will ask her to come to you.” 

The two men, neither of whom was given to much display of 
emotion, interchanged a grip of the hand, and Falcon was left 
alone. 

As has been said, he had sifted and examined his mind thoroughly 
before he had spoken ; he had arrived at the sure decision that if he 
gained that which he asked for he would gain the greatest happiness 
that life could give him; on the other hand, if it should be denied 
to him, he must bear the denial without flinching. Therefore, how- 
ever quickly his heart might have been beating, with whatever 
violence doubts and fears and hopes might have been rushing and 
chasing each other through his brain, he preserved a calm attitude 
and exterior, which he disturbed only by one quick, eager stride 
forward as Lilith entered the room. 

She came in with a step slower than her ordinary one, and her 
head was bent towards the ground ; but her eyes shone with the same 
triumphant light which had been in them on the first occasion of her 
meeting Falcon in this room. 

“You will have heard from your father, Miss Langenheim,” Fal- 
con began, as soon as they were near to each other, “of the purpose 
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with which I have sought this interview. Since first I met you— 
how long ago that was I can hardly tell, for of late I have kept count 
of time only by your presence or absence—I have thought of little 
else but you. Happiness has been since then found nowhere for me- 
save in the sound of your voice, the light of your eyes, the touch of 
your hand. I can never love anyone else as I love you. I have come 
here to-day to ask you if you can make that happiness mine for ever ; 
if you will be my wife.” 

He spoke steadily and slowly, but with a passionate anxiety which 
was none the less evident because it was repressed; he stood now with 
his hands clasped together in front of him, looking down at Lilith 
with grave, waiting eyes. She had raised her head but once during 
his speech, to dart at him a swift look. “ What a noble bearing,” she 
thought, as she lowered her glance again ; “ what a strength of will; 
what a power of self-command.” In the brief interval during which 
she stood silent and motionless after his last words, many thoughts 
and feelings passed in swift succession through her mind; a joy that 
this moment had come which she had long ago determined should 
come; a triumphant delight in her power over such a man as Lord 
Falcon ; a passing remembrance of Arthur Vane, and a wonder as to 
what his feelings would be when he heard of this ; then came for an 
instant a vague feeling of dread, at what—whether at Falcon or at 
herself, or at what she was about to do, she could not tell; and the 
next moment she looked up at him with the confiding, tender smile 
which was one of her charms, and held out her hand to him, saying— 

“T should love of all things to make you happy, and if you think 
that will make you happy, I will be your wife.” 

He seized her hand, and kissed it passionately, and then clasped her 
in a close embrace. 

“Tf I think!” he cried. “My darling, what happiness in the 
whole world can there be like mine now? Till this moment I never 
knew how bright the world was.” 

“Not even when you listened to great music?” she asked play- 
fully. 

« Swectest, there is more music for me now in one word from your 
lips,” he replied, “than in all the operas, all the sonatas which the 
world contains.” 

He led her to one of the large chairs which stood about the 
room, and sat down in a lower one by her side, holding her hand 
and looking up into her face. She looked at him as if in doubt or 
perplexity for a moment, and then a lost, far-away expression came 
into her eyes, seeing which he said, “Of what are you thinking, 
dear ?” 

“T don’t quite know,” she answered with a little start ; “but I fancy 
I was thinking that you have known me a very short time.” 
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“Love takes no thought of time,” he answered. 

“ And I do not think you know me very well,” she went on, paying 
no attention to his reply. 

“TJ know that I love you very well.” 

“For that reason you think too well of me; people often do. I am 
neither so good nor so clever as you think me; and I feel as if I ought 
to tell you that. It is true, indeed it is.” 

Faleon was enchanted with her frankness. “Darling,” he said, 
“you must let me be judge as to that. “I know you better than you 
know yourself.” 

“T do not think any one knows me well. I do not know myself— 
so perhaps it may be that you do know me better. You do love me, 
don’t you?” she answered with a quick change of voice. 

“With my whole being,” he replied passionately. 

At this moment Mr. Langenheim’s step was heard outside the door, 
and he, entering the room, saw by Falcon’s expression what answer 
Lilith had given him. “I see,” he said as he came towards them. 
“My fairy, I congratulate you on your choice. Lord Falcon, I need 
not repeat what I have already said to you,” and once again he pressed 
Faleon’s hand warmly. 

It was now late in the afternoon, and Falcon took his leave till the 
next day. As he went he stooped to caress Lilith’s great Persian cat, 
which lay in his usual place on the rug. 

“Take care!” cried Lilith; “he will bite and scratch you; he is 
apt to scratch at every one but me, and he is cross to-day.” 

She ran forward to intercept his hand, but it was too late; the cat 
had torn it already, and she caught it only in time to transfer to her 
own tiny fingers some of the blood stain which the animal’s claws left 
on Falcon’s hand. She gave a little shudder as she looked at the 
mark. Falcon, seeing it, said, “ A bad omen; but we will laugh omens 
to scorn.” 

The artist, however, frowned, and said in harsh tones, “ You should 
keep your pets in better order, Lilith.” 
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A Uight Cerror in Africa. 


I mAvE some doubts about the psychological bearings of fear. In old 
English, “ perplexity ” was often used as its equivalent, and it seems a 
pity that this usage has been dropped. We wanta word for fear that 
would express a kind of mental syllabub. Dr. Johnson, following 
Locke, defines fear as “a painful apprehension of future danger.” 
Now I confess that I do not like the word “apprehension,” which 
means a laying hold, because I cannot help concluding that fear is 
altogether a Jetting go. If logicians would let me, I would define 
fear per metaphoram, and call it “ resentment at being kicked out of 
one’s rut.” The most philosophical remark of Falstaff’s was that he 
was a “coward upon instinct. When all our instincts, which are 
but sublimated habits, are turned topsy-turvy, then we know what 
fear is. Though your particular rut must lead to the cannon’s mouth, 
you are cheerful and impavid in it as a man just and firm of purpose 
should be ; but when you are kicked into a neighbouring rut which may 
lead to the Hesperides, the blood freezes in your veins. Luckily a per- 
fect terror, an utter annihilation of all ruts whatsoever, an overhead 
plunge into the unknown, comes but once or twice in any man’s life. 
The occasion may be trivial. A belated jackass, the love-plaint of a 
feline Sappho, a brawl of rodents behind the wainscot, a pendent 
night-shirt whose fluttering tails are visited by playful moonbeams— 
any of these things is sufficient. Or the occasion may be great; a 
convulsion of nature, or the approach of death in a strange garb. It 
matters not. The supreme moment of terror, when the scalp lifts 
like the lining of a hat, when a man is clothed from head to foot in a 
raiment of “ goose-skin,” when the knees refuse to bend, and are yet 
too weak to keep straight, and when the heart feels like the kernel of 
a rotten nut—that moment is never to be forgotten. Then the man 
feels the natural and the supernatural, the real and the ideal, the 
subject and the object, the ego and the non ego, the present and the 
remote, all jumbled together in a mad dance through his bewildered 
consciousness. Then Pope’s line is reversed and sense leans for aid 
on metaphysic. Then the man discerns how infinitely little he is 
when reduced within his own circumference; how dependent he has 
been on a tiny world, outside which he is “quenched in a bogg 

Syrtis.” Then he discovers how necessary to his happiness are the 
crdinary conditions of thought, and that, if he only knew it, the 
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most awful, the most intensely horrible thing the imagination can con- 
ceive of, isa syllogism with an alien conclusion. Then, for an instant, 
he learns what it is to be dead. 

The qualifications of a perfect terror are three. It must be unex- 
pected ; it must be absolutely incomprehensible ; and it must cuiminate 
like a nightmare. Once I had a terror which so perfectly fulfilled 
these requirements that no man may hope to have a better. 

This thing happened to me in the city of Pieter-Maritzburg, in 
the colony of Natal; and in order that I may tell my tale intelli- 
gibly, I may be allowed {o give some short description of the place. 
The city is named from one Pieter Maritz, whose sacred bard I have 
never met with, and the memory of whose deeds, therefure—of the 
pounds of Boer tobacco he smoked in a green-stone pipe, of the 
hollands he drank, of the wide trousers he wore, and of the Dutch 
oaths he swore—must for ever, as far as I am concerned, be ’whelmed 
in long night. Maritzburg (as the name is commonly abbreviated) is 
the seat of government and the headquarters of the garrison. All 
the other towns in Natal—Durban especially—which consider them- 
selves not to be sneezed at, ave sneezed at by Maritzburg. We are 
slightly aristocratic in Maritzburg; we have been known to wear 
gloves; we have caught a little of the hoity-toitiness that lingers 
round the purlieus of bureaucracy. In this respect Maritzburg is 
not remarkable ; but in another respect, namely, brilliancy of colour- 
ing, Maritzburg is one of the most remarkable towns I ever saw. It 
lies on a shoulder of table-land, surrounded on three sides by an 
amphitheatre of hills, which to a European eye are singularly brown 
and barren of aspect. In the midst of this great ugly basin Maritz- 
burg absolutely blossoms. All its roofs are of red tile, all its hedges 
are rose hedges, and nearly all its trees are peach trees; and thus, 
when peaches and roses are in bloom there is red and pink enough 
to make the town look like a gigantic nosegay. Another peculiarity 
of the town is very pleasant ; one, two, or even three streams of bright, 
clear, swiftly-flowing water run down each street. A large head of 
water comes downwards on the town from the top of the shoulder on 
which it is built, and this water supply is subdivided as it enters the 
town into a multitude of small rivulets—or sluyts, as the Dutch call 
them. Thus, a street in Maritzburg is formed in the following way : 
each house stands well back from the road in its evf or plot of ground, 
then comes a thick and lofty hedge of roses, then a slwyt, then a 
raised footpath or causeway, then another sluyt, then the roadway. 
Now these sluyts, however much they may add to the cleanliness of 
the place, are exceedingly awkward to the pedestrian. Every sluyt is 
about a yard below the footpath, and being bridged over by innumer- 
able slabs of stone and logs of wood, forms in fact a series of traps 
and pitfalls. If I have drawn my picture rightly, the reader will 
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see that to walk along a footpath in Maritzburg on a dark night, 
without the assistance of a single street-lamp, requires some care, even 
if the mind is unoccupied and the senses under control ; but to walk 
there on a dark night, hearing behind one the But I must 
proceed in due order. 

On the night when the terror came to me I was returning from the 
fort at the top of the town to the hotel where I was staying, which 
was at the lower end. I had a distance of about one mile to walk. 
It was midnight. The night was dark, but not with a thick, murky 
darkness. There was no moon, and the sky was clouded over; but 
the edges of the horizon could be just distinguished, and the roadway 
and hedges made out with little trouble. In short, the night was not 
one in which a man has to grope his way, though he could hardly 
walk quickly and boldly. Every one had gone to bed, and not a light 
was visible in the street, except an oil lamp hanging before the hotel, 
the glimmer of which, the street being quite straight, I could see in the 
distance almost as soon as I started on my walk. There was no wind. 
All was so still that the liquid warbling of the frogs in the vley below 
the town sounded near and loud. Besides this, and the multitudinous 
murmur of nature, which she never wholly intermits in her most 
silent watches, and which one hears and hears not, there was perfect 

uiet. 
: I had got but a little way on my journey, walking cautiously along 
the raised footpath, when I became aware that I was followed. Close 
behind me the sound—very soft and gentle, but unmistakable—of a 
footfall made itself heard. I stopped, and the footfall stopped also. 
I could see nothing whatever, and the sound—though so faint as to 
be almost like an echo of my own steps—had appeared to be close at 
hand; not more, in fact, than three or four yards distant. I thought 
I had been mistaken, and walked on again. Yes! again came the 
footfall, and—no—no#¢ an echo. Whenever an echo is heard, there is 
a certain interval of time between the sound and its reverberation. 
This interval may be momentary—a mere fraction of a second— 
but is always appreciable; or rather, to put it another way, if the 
echo is appreciable, there must be an interval. Now, the rhythm— 
the “ time” as rowing men would say—of this footfall was exact. As 
my foot touched the ground so did that other foot, in precise and 
unyarying coincidence. The character of the sound was very remark- 
able. The path was hard and firm, with many small stones scattered 
here and there, and with gravel sprinkled on it. My boots made a 
crunching noise as I walked. But this footfall was most evidently 
caused by feet that were neither shod, nor (being unshod) of a horny 
or hoofy kind. And yet, on the other hand, there was nothing of the 
dull thud that would be made by the naked foot of a man, or by any 
animal with a soft paw going pit-a-pat over the ground, as Bunyan 
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describes it, “ with a great padding pace.” There was an undoubted 
impact on the gravel—of that I was sure—and beyond that I could 
liken the sound to nothing earthly. Again, the supposition that my 
follower was a beast was negatived by the too evident mockery of the 
sound. No beast, surely, would go to the trouble of “keeping time” 
with a belated wayfarer, and the cessation and renewal of these foot- 
steps concurrently with mine proved that mockery was deliberately 
intended. I say no beast; but, perhaps, I ought to have excepted 
the ape tribe. A monstrous ape, whose mind was just developing to 
a human enjoyment of mischief, might have pleased his genius with 
this hideous mimicry. But an ape always walks with a shuffling, 
shambling gait, and for him the tripping levity of these steps would 
have been impossible. An ape is not accustomed to walk on two legs, 
and the creature that pursued me was so accustomed ; there was a 
regularity and firmness in what I may call the accentuation of the 
tread, however gentle, light, and aerial that tread might be, which left 
no room for doubt. 

When I first became conscious that I was being pursued of set 
purpose by a footfall, I was startled, but scarcely terrified. A savage 
beast was out of the question, and Maritzburg was entirely free from 
crimes of violence: the white inhabitants were too well off to become 
highway robbers; while to attack one of the superior race was quite 
alien from the habits and ideas of the Coolie or Kafir population. I 
began, then, by being more curious than alarmed. But as the 
strangeness of the circumstance forced itself more and more on my 
attention my curiosity soon passed through fear to horror. I tried 
in vain to convince myself that I was mistaken. I stopped short at 
least half-a-dozen times, and then walked on with a quick impulse. I 
walked as fast as I could; I took short strides—long strides; I 
sauntered slowly (this was very difficult); but all to no purpose. 
Exactly as I did so did the footfall; stopping when I stopped, and 
keeping perfect time with my varied paces. Only one thing I noticed, 
and that was a slight hesitation when I suddenly changed my steps 
from fast to slow, from long to short, or vice versd ; as if the thing 
that followed me could not instantaneously accommodate itself to the 
change. But this hesitation was only momentary. Indeed, the ver- 
satile quickness, with which its gait was made to correspond with mine 
through every mode of puzzling alternation, was something marvellous. 
No drum-major ever had such command over the rhythm of motion. 

In the surprise and terror now gradually stealing over me it will 
easily be imagined how difficult it was to keep a footing on the raised 
causeway. More than once I all but slipped into the sluyt, and 
whenever I did stumble a feeling of unsurmountable alarm came over 
me that, if I fell, something would be on me and at me. It was 
better to be upright on two shaky legs, which might be called on for 
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instant flight, than prone in a ditch, helpless, and with I knew not 
what stalking jauntily around. No; I was sure I could walk no 
longer on the causeway. With sudden resolution, I jumped a flounder- 
ing, stumbling, headlong jump from the path, over the s/wyt that ran 
on the roadway side, and got on the broad road itself. Having gained 
the middle of the road, I stood still and listened. At first there was 
silence. ‘Then I heard my own jump exactly repeated in faint, 
ethereal mimicry. I heard the same stumbling jump, the same long 
strides, the same little run of recovery on the road. I could bear it 
no longer. ‘ Who's there?” I shouted. 

The only certain theory respecting ‘The Night-side of Nature’ at 
which, after diligent study of Mrs. Crowe and other approved writers, 
I have been able to arrive, is, that it is bad, fatally bad, policy to speak 
to anything uncanny—a ghost, for instance. If ever you meet with 
a companion who seems likely to turn round the corner of bogeydom, 
remember that “Silence is golden,” and that speech is exceedingly 
base metal. The probability of this theory is easily demonstrated. 
When you speak to an uncanniness you thereby—pso facto—recog- 
nise it; you promote it to a raison détre. The popular superstition 
that a ghost cannot speak unless spoken to is founded on strictly 
logical reasoning. By addressing an uncanniness in words, however 
bold and masterful, you at once iimit your range of available hypo- 
theses to two: you confess, by implication, that the thing you address 
must be either a human being or a supernatural being. There is 
no escape from the alternative. You do not hold converse with a hal- 
lucination, an extraordinary shadow, an unexpected light, a mysterious 
sound, an inexplicable phenomenon. If you are strong-minded 
enough to infer that your visitant is the result of a heedless supper, 
you do not (in default of a medicine chest) exorcise by any form of 
words the bit of cucumber that is troubling you. By speaking you 
personify, where it is for the interest of your sanity that personality 
should be out of the question. Treat, then, a ghost with the insular 
pride of an Englishman. Consider him a foreigner, and therefore a 
suspicious character, of whose social status you cannot be sure. 
Domineer over him by not saying “ How d’ye do?” If you so much 
as “ pass the time of day” with him, your acquaintance ripens with 
awful rapidity into intimacy of the closest. It is far better, if the 
temptation to speak becomes too strong, to retire at once under the 
bed-clothes, when that friendly shelter is present, and abstract your 
thoughts altogether from what may be outside. It is not, I believe, 
within the memory of the chroniclers that any uncanny thing has 
ever attempted to lift the shrouding drapery. You may, indeed, feel 
somewhat ticklish about those lumpy and angular parts which mark 
out the human outline, however deeply smothered under blankets ; 
but you are—if there is truth in history—absolutely safe. And if 
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there is no haven of blankets and counterpanes, and the thing musé 
be faced, recollect—cleave, cling to the recollection—that supernatural 
etiquette does not permit a grisliness to introduce itself. The golden 
sceptre of speech must first be held out. 

I had, I say, made a shocking blunder in speaking. And yet I 
almost think I should have been relieved by an answer. But not so 
much as a Hem! was vouchsafed in reply ; there was not the faintest 
whisper of a voice ; it was nil, et preterea nil—absolute nothingness, 
made sensible by a footfall. There was nothing for it but to walk on. 
But now I had not the smallest remnant of reason left: that divine 
particula aure had quite deserted me. I now pursued my way, as 
Coleridge says, 

“Like one, that on a lonesome road 
Doth walk in fear and dread, 
And having once turned round, walks on, 
And turns no more his head, 
Because he knows a frightful fiend 
Doth close behind him tread.” 


‘ Just so I walked, and the footfall pattered softly behind me. 

The question, ‘‘ What is it?” had by this time tenfold horrors. It 
may, perhaps, be suggested that I was no longer able to follow out 
any inquiry ; but I was; only, by my insensate rashness of speech, f 
had shut myself out from any natural explanation. I was ew hypo- 
thest confined to the supernatural. I could not even, as the satirist 
says, “hold the eel of science by the tail.” The thing that dogged 
me was, I was compelled to think, either, first, a visitor from superior 
regions, or, secondly, a visitor from inferior (very inferior) regions ; 
or, thirdly, no visitor at all, but a lingerer who ought to be elsewhere 
when the cock crew. Oh, for the welcome summons of an ear- 
splitting cock-a-doodle-do! Oh, for a steam fire-engine fed by a river 
of holy water! The sheer mischievousness of the trick narrowed my 
speculations by forbidding the notion of celestial ministry. I was 
driven, irresistibly propelled, to the alternative of “auld Hornie” 
(by self or agent) o7 some wandering ghost who had business with 
me. As to the first supposition, I was unable to adopt the reasoning 
of Robinson Crusoe under very similar circumstances. When that 
solitary was frightened out of his wits by the apparition of a footprint 
on the sands of his desert island, he comforted himself by the conclu- 
sion that it could not have been the arch enemy, because, says Robin- 
son, “as I lived quite on the other side of the island, he would never 
have been so simple as to leave a mark in a place where it was ten 
thousand to one whether I should ever see it or not, and in the sand, 
too, which the first surge of the sea upon a high wind would have 
defaced entirely.” And he continues: “ All this seemed inconsistent 
with the thing itself, and with all notions we usually entertain of the 
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subtlety of the devil.” With the deepest respect for Robinson Crusoe’s 
metaphysical and theological powers, evidenced in his conversations 
with Friday—powers in which I confess myself far his inferior—I 
cannot in this one instance admit the cogency of his reasoning. If 
the alarming footprint had been made by the gentleman in question, 
non constat that it was not formed on the sands by a viewless foot a 
second or two before Itobinson came up to the spot. Thus the reflec- 
tion so comforting to the sagacious mariner vanishes at once. Robin- 
son, thou reasonest not well. But there was a very different reflection 
equally applicable to his case and to mine. I do not say that it is 
deducible from the principles of scientific theology—lI leave that to 
the General Assembly—but I distinctly remember that it struck me 
very forcibly, even in my extremest fright. It was this: What end 
could be served by the terrifying to imbecility of a harmless night- 
walker? If divines have not instructed us to little purpose, we all 
believe that the “muckle-horned Clootie” has serious business in 
hand. He has no leisure for idle schoolboy tricks. Even if practical 
jokes were consonant with his imperial dignity, his sterner duties leave 
him no time for pranks which would better befit the idleness of a 
cavalry subaltern. This consideration would be weighty in Europe, 
much more in South Africa, which, from the mere fact of its being 
sparsely populated, must be looked on as comparatively out of his 
way. The whole medieval theory of witchcraft appears to me to 
have gone astray simply by missing this train of reasoning. Was I 
not, therefore, justified in rejecting the intervention of him whom, in 
the north of England, with a quaint recognition of his perennial 
youth conjoined with senile cunning, they call “th’ ould lad?” 
Stay ; he has underlings. Qui facit per alium facit per se. Cob, 
Mob, and Chittabob were doubtless at liberty. If their annals are 
writ true, it would just suit their tastes to “tickle the catastrophe ” of 
a shuddering mortal. Yes, here was a flaw in my calculations; but, 
as a matter of fact, I did not think of Cob, Mob, and Chittabob. I 
was thus reduced to the last hypothesis, namely, that a ghost was 
dogging me. I do not mean, of course, to assert that in the rush of 
excited surmises which passed through my mind, I actually reasoned 
as consecutively as I am now setting down my thoughts. I only 
wish it to be understood that, after taking leave of my scientific senses 
by the unpardonable folly of speaking, I came finally to some such 
conclusion by some such method. 

I was now walking with all my speed, but my utmost speed (though 
I have always been reputed a pretty good stepper) seemed that awful 
no speed of dreams, when one is agonised with an imaginary need for 
haste or flight, and is yet ridden by the inexorable nightmare at 
snail’s pace. I was very warm in front, but cold chills shivered down 
my spine. The distance still to be traversed seemed interminable and 
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hopeless. What with the darkness, and what with the dire necessity 
of turning my head every moment to look backwards, I walked a 
dreadfully zigzag course. The footsteps I never ceased to hear; 
regular when mine were regular, irregular when mine were irregular. 
Again and again I called, but no response ever came. Once, in a fit 
of desperation, I stopped, flung my arms about, stamped violently, 
and shoo’d with all my might, like one attempting to frighten away 
intruding cats or birds. When I had made this silly demonstration, 
there was first a pause, and then the footsteps disdainfully and slowly 
danced round me in a half-circle, from right to left and , back 
again. When I proceeded, they followed, as they had done, directly 
behind. 

Walking in this way I came to a part of the road where it became 
a little wider, and also, there being fewer trees to overshadow it, a 
little lighter. Now for the first time I saw something. In one of 
my terrified backward glances I saw that the footsteps were accom- 
panied by a globular apparition. It seemed about a foot in diameter, 
and of a dusky grey colour. This dim, undefined ball of misty hue 
moved with the footsteps, but not, as far as I could distinguish, 
having any other connection with them. On the contrary, it moved 
through the air at the distance of about a yard from the ground, as if 
self-supported. I say “ moved,” because I could just discern a sort of 
undulatory rise and fall, and because I could not but notice that the 
interval between me and it was never diminished by my greatest 
efforts. ‘he airy phantom neither approached nor receded. Soon 
after I saw this apparition, I also heard something I had not heard 
before. It was a rustling noise, repeated once or twice, and most like 
a quick shudder passing through stiff drapery. If any doubt remained, 
if any accession of terror was possible, that doubt now fled, that 
accession of terror now came. 

It occurs to me that some reader may ask why in the name of 
fortune or misfortune, there being houses on both sides of the street, I 
did not seek shelter and protection. Pride, my dear reader, pride, 
stronger than all terror, strongest of all human feelings. What 
would you, my reader, say if you were knocked up at midnight by a 
gentleman with a scared look and an incoherent story of a spectre ? 
Would you not take the strongest horsewhip, unchain Pincher, and 
(while your spouse’s eloquence flowed “sweeter than honey ” from her 
chamber window, and all your children screamed in their cots,) go 
forth to drive the intruder from your curtilage? Of course you 
would. Would you not tell the distressed suppliant to go to him from 
whom and from whose emissaries and shadowy liegemen he was seek- 
ing deliverance? Of course you would. If you happened to know 
the disturber of your peace, would you not reproach him the next 
morning, hint at soda-water, and generally wonder at him? Of course 
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you would. And if you believed his story—what then? Hospitality 
has its limits. Could you be expected to open your door to a friend 
who might be arm in arm with “the Black Man,” as Matthew Hop- 
kins would have called him? Human sympathy does not extend to 
helping one’s fellow-creatures against the supernatural. I question 
if the most tender-hearted, stanch, and chivalrous man that ever 
lived would not have left St. Dunstan and his opponent to “have it 
out.” And the house, at the portal of which you implored aid, might 
be tenanted by none but lonely women. When the female body is. 
wrapt in night attire and the female head is coroneted with curl papers. 
the female mind is apt to dwell on water-jugs and kitchen pokers. 
A Niobe in a night-cap, at any moment between midnight and sun- 
rise, has a concentrated power of squealing which one durst not even 
think of. Nor could the most frightful apparition excuse an English- 
man for seeking the protection of a woman. Forbid it, memories of 
Cressy and Poictiers! And yet I would confine my valour to proper 
limits. I would not for the world imply that memories of Cressy and 
Poictiers should rob any Englishman of his prerogative of being 
frightened at a ghost; especially in these modern days, when it has 
become most necessary to insist on that prerogative. Our “fathers of 
war-proof ” were frightened, and they believed in ghosts; much more: 
ought we, on every principle of common sense, to be frightened—we, 
who do not believe in them. I cherish (as a pleasant inward protest 
against the Positivism of the age) the conviction that, if a ghost of the 
commonest turnip-headed, saucer-eyed description could be turned 
loose in the meeting-room of the Royal Society, we should see the 
extremest extremity of terror which human countenances are capable 
of expressing. I ought, however, in honesty to add that memories of 
Cressy and Poictiers did not occur to me much on this occasion ; but 
I did not seek shelter. 

I had walked perhaps two-thirds of the distance when I became 
aware of the apparition, and how I got over the remaining ground I 
can hardly tell. Idid not dare to run. I felt that, if I ran, all 
self-control, all resisting power of will, would be gone. I had a sort 
of suspicion that, if I even appeared to hurry, I should be overpowered 
by some force which could only be kept in check by the exercise of a 
defiant volition. 

I was now within a very short distance of my hotel—not more 
than three or four hundred yards away. But I had a foreboding 
that I should never reach it before another phase of the horror was 
disclosed. The thing was growing on me. Some dénowement must 
come. It did come. 

I had by this time arrived at a large building, used as a Kafir 
chapel by those natives who had been brought by various civilising 
agencies to wear trousers and sing hymns. What other goal of 
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learning was before them I cannot say; but I am in a position to 
state that, at this particular period, a respectable number of Zulus had 
renounced the error of bare legs, and had taken to sing hymns with 
much fervour and perseverance. I do not think they were particular 
about words—any words which were not downright swearing did for 
them—and I am sure they were not particular about tune. In his 
unenlightened state, the Kafir will sit for hours chanting a kind of 
plain-song, and accompanying himself with a barbarous ¢wm-tiddy-tum 
produced from a stringed instrument like a bow. When his mind is 
enlarged by instruction, he puts on trousers, and sings his plain-song 
to a form of words in which references to the assegaz, the knob-kerry 
(or Kafir club), and the blood of his foes, are only introduced when 
the singer is carried away by the violence of his emotions. His 
“‘doxy” may be described as that of the Indians of South America, 
mentioned by Humboldt, who are said to be baxa la campana—as 
Paganism vibrating with the tinkle of a church bell. Turning the 
corner of the chapel I came upon a party of devotees seated round a 
fire, and even at that late hour in full tide of song. How it was that 
I had not heard them before, nor seen the reflection of their fire, I 
cannot say; but when I did hear and see, I felt with a thrill of con- 
viction that the Zulu is indeed “a man and a brother.” They were 
a party of six or seven. One or two were Hottentot waggon-drivers, 
and the rest Kafirs. Every man was busy unburdening his soul 
without “remorse or mitigation of voice ;” and the joint effect was 
something like what might be produced by the butcher, the sweep, 
the milkman, and the watercress seller, all shouting the cries of their 
respective trades down one area in one breath. But I was in no 
humour for musical criticism. As soon as I saw the absorbed group 
I jumped across the slwy¢ and rushed towards those dusky brethren. 
As I got within the light of their fire I turned round. 

Out of the darkness there stalked solemnly, with a grave and self- 
possessed air, a large crane ; not one of the ordinary species, such as 
is seen in Europe, but the great gaunt “ Kafir crane,” as he is called 
in Africa—I know not his scientific name—which is at least twice 
aslarge. He did not seem in the smallest degree abashed, nor was he 
disconcerted. If anything was discernible in his bearing, it was, 
perhaps, a little conceit, as though he felt that he had done a clever 
thing in keeping pace with me so long; but I cannot say that he 
displayed much emotion of any kind. As I came to the fire he 
walked up to my side, holding his head absurdly far back, though he 
gave one or two drives or ducks forward with his long neck, as if 
saluting the company. He then stood still, rubbed his beak a few 
times against his legs, and regarded the Kafirs with great contempt, 
evidently not thinking much of their hymnology. Meanwhile the 
Kafirs looked at me and also at the crane, which they knew quite 
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well. I tried to mutter that I wanted a light for my pipe, but some- 
thing in the nervous haste of my manner gave them an inkling of the 
truth, for they all with one accord rolled over on their backs in 
agonies of laughter, and I was derided by sets of black toes in ecstasies ; 
and therefore I withdrew with that dignity one of the higher Aryan 
race can always assume, and sought my hotel, still accompanied by the 
mimetic crane. When I reached the door of the hotel, I grieve to say 
that in sudden wrath I shied a stone at the crane, who went off again 
into the darkness with a hop and a skip of offended pertness and a 
flourish of his feathers, much as an ancient dame of quality might 
trot over a muddy street holding up and shaking out her flounces. 











Patricia Kemball. 


Carter XXXTV. 
THE CLEFT STICK. 


Ir Mr. Hamley had come down on James Garth, he was so far impar- 
tial in his dealings with man and man as to come down on Colonel 
Lowe as well. He had to make it evident to Milltown that he, 
Ledbury’s office-boy, had bought up one of the local aristoi, a ‘“ swell” 
who had married Lady Anne Graham’s daughter ;—and bought him 
up as easily as he had covered a poor paltry peasant. Besides. he 
had that need of action which comes atter a disappointment ; and, 
failing marriage and Lord Merrian, turned to Cragfoot and revenge. 
So it came that Colonel Lowe, being far behind-hand with his 
quarterly interest, received a notice from Mr. Simpson—all due legal 
forms being complied with—that his client who had lent the money 
had given notice to foreclose. Unless then, he could find some one 
else to take up the mortgage, his bad quarter of an hour was at 
hand, and his turn at the Hamley grindstone had come round. 

Six months wherein to settle his affairs—six months wherein to 
find another capitalist who would lend sixty thousand pounds on a 
decaying property, with the quarterly interest always in arrears and 
getting yearly more difficult to find:—It was a bad look out for the 
Colonel ; but to do him justice he faced the gloomy prospect manfully, 
and gave way to no weakness of hopeful gilding by which folks so 
often make bad appear good and present ruin look like future fortune. 
He only cursed his evil stars, and that fatal luck of his which had 
landed him in this hole. Had any of the thousand and one fortunate 
probabilities come off which never do come off for the gain of amateur 
gamblers, or any of the unfortunate accidents not happened which 
always do happen to overwhelm those who are tempted to their de- 
struction on the Turf, the Colonel would have stood to win ever so 
many hatfulls. But all his bets turned the wrong way ; and instead 
of bringing himself home, as he had hoped, he had plunged heavily 
—each time more heavily than the last—losing with a persistency of 
miscalculation that should have warned him, had he been of the kind 
to accept warnings, and that as it was looked liked Nemesis. The 
upshot of it, however, was, that he stood now on the very verge of 
ruin, with only one chance left—Sydney’s marriage with Julia Manley 
and her hundred thousand pounds. 

If the boy would not marry her—and he had not made a move that 
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way—they were all done for; but his father had not kept him about 
him all his life not to know something of his nature; not to know, 
above all, that poverty was just the thing Syd would not accept, let 
what would be the means by which he would creep out of the net; 
and that when the fix came he would get money somehow, by any act 
of treachery or dishonour compatible with his position as a gentleman. 
He had no fear of the result when affairs pressed seriously ; and the 
day after he received the notice he resolved to make a final appeal to 
his son’s good sense and right feeling, and having done this to abide 
the issue—of which he had no doubt. Once convinced that his only 
course, as 2 man and a gentleman, was to marry a woman utterly dis- 
tasteful to him in every sense but that of a convenient banking account 
—and the thing was done. To be sure, he was hard to convince ; but 
then he was young; and young men are self-willed at times, and the 
elder and wiser must have patience. 

Colonel Lowe had never himself shown to greater advantage than 
he did to-day, when, for the second time, he went thoroughly into his 
aflairs with his son, and placed the whole condition of things clearly 
before him. Nothing could exceed the delicacy with which he stated 
the only chance of escape left them, unless it was his manly frankness, 
his paternal tenderness. Sydney was selfish, insolent, ill-tempered, 
weak—had a thousand faults for one virtue; but he did really love 
his father, and the difficulties of his own position were increased by 
the desire he honestly had to help the Colonel, and set him free from 
his embarrassments. Had he not been Dora’s husband he would 
have been Julia Manley’s within the month; but what could he do? 
He was in a cleft stick, and there was only one move which could free 
him. And that one move—would Dora consent to it? Before he 
compromised himself here he must be quite sure there. He believed 
that she would release him ; for she loved poverty no better than him- 
self; but until he was assured he must fence off a promise, and fall 
back on his personal reluctance as his safest card to play. He thought 
he could compel her ; he felt convinced he could when he had once 
made up his own mind, just as his father felt convinced about himself; 
but between love and doubt, that vacillating mind of his was not 
made up as yet, but was tossed like a football, now by his affection 
for his father, now by his hatred of poverty, now by love for Dora, 
then by doubt of her acquiescence, and then by his repugnance to the 
alternative. 

“T loathe the woman!” he said passionately. “Of all the women 
I know Miss Manley is the most detestable in my eyes.” 

“Poor Julia!” said his father. ‘She is no beauty, I confess ; but 
she is very amiable, and she has a hundred thousand pounds at her 
disposal.” 

“Tt is frightful,” said Sydney covering his face. “But I will 
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think of it. I can say no more. IfI can I will; but the sacrifice is 
maddening.” 

“T only ask you to think of it, my dear boy,” replied the Colonel 
gently. “TI am so sure of your good sense that I have no fear of your 
decision when you have once given your mind to it. I do not think 
that you could bear to see the old place sold and given over to that 
shoeblack, as it will be if we cannot raise the money somehow. Nor 
do I think you will like to begin life on your own account as a clerk 
in some office, with not as many shillings a-week as you have been 
accustomed to have pounds. And yet—I see no other chance for us.” 

“ Why the deuce did you ever go on the Turf?” cried Sydney, 
with a sudden outburst of insolence. 

His father shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Ah, yes,” he answered tranquilly. “But if the favourite had 
won ?” 

“Tf!” cried Sydney; “a man ruins his family for an if.” 

“A little hard, but smart, my boy,” said the Colonel quietly. “Of 
what consequence a few ill-tempered splutterings,” he reflected philo- 
sophically, “if you can carry your point and get the main thing ruled 
to your liking ? Syd might be as insolent as he chose, poor boy, if 
he would marry Julia Manley at the end. It amused him, blew off. 
the steam, and hurt no one else-—just the play of the fish before he 
was landed ; a thing for which experienced anglers must be prepared.” 
Still, the Colonel did not like his insolence. He would not quarrel 
with him for it, because it is impolitic to fall out with your tool ; but 
he would stop it. So, rising, he laid his hand on the young man’s 
shoulder, saying kindly, in his very best manner—frank, yet dignified, 
paternal, yet friendly— 

“ Don’t worry yourself now, dear boy. Time is valuable, of course, 
but we are not going to be sold up to-night. Think it over, and see 
what you can do. If you feel that Julia, poor soul, is really impossi- 
ble, well—we must face our ruin like men and gentlemen ; but if you 
think you could marry her with some reasonable prospect of happiness 
after—and you know my belief on the subject—why, then we are 
saved, and old Hamley’s triumph is cut from under him. I confess I 
shall be sorry if you decide against my wishes; but if it is for your 
happiness, old fellow, I shall not grudge my share of the bill we must 
pay.” 

“Curse Hamley and all his crew!” cried Sydney savagely. 

“Yes, so say I too; curse Hamley!” repeated his father. “I 
would sit here and swear at him till all was blue, if that would do any 
good ; but as it will not, we might as well save our energies for useful 
things.” 

On which he lighted his cigar and strolled away, very sorry for poor 
Syd, but decidedly of opinion that the best thing he could do was to 
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get out of his presence as soon as possible, and that solitude was the 
safest condition for his son at the present moment. 

After a little while spent in useless thinking and vain regrets, 
Sydney Lowe, also lighting a cigar, strolled away as his father had 
done ; and, ordering his horse, went for a ride, to see if a hard gallop 
through the leafy lanes and across the moor would clear his brain so 
that he could discover how to make two and two five, and in what 
manner it would be possible to put back the hand of time and cut the 
knot that could not be untied. And while he was riding he found 
himself in the Long Field lanes, and came suddenly upon James 
Garth standing with his chin resting in the palms of his hands, staring 
fixedly across the fields where Mr. Hamley’s men were working, and 
where, had he ventured, he would have been warned off as a trespasser. 

A sudden thought seemed to strike Sydney as he passed the man. 
His wild and haggard face put a vague and misty idea that had been 
passing through his brain into tangible shape. Here was a man who, 
as well as themselves, had wrongs to revenge; a common peasant, 
therefore a creature without a conscience, and to be either bought or 
impressed. He rode forward for a short distance, then turned back 
and reined up as he came to Garth still standing where and as he had 
left him, his elbows on the gate and his chin resting in the palms of 
his hands. 

“ Good morning, Garth,” said Sydney briskly. 

The man looked up with the sidelong, quick, suspicious glance that 
had become habitual to him. He flung the young fellow a nod, but 
did not answer. Nothing disturbed him more than to be spoken to. 
He wanted to be left alone in the world, and to have no interruption 
to his mournful broodings. 

“ That’s a sad sight, Garth,” said Sydney, pointing with his whip 
to the fields. “I don’t know when I was so sorry for anything as I 
was for this trouble of yours.” 

“Eh ?” said Garth. 

“T call it a damned shame,” continued Sydney. speaking with 
energy ; “a cruel, scandalous injustice.” 

Garth looked up. The passionate speech and accent of the gentle- 
man struck him as odd. It was kind of him to feel so keenly for 
him, a poor man ; but what call had a gentleman to take the sorrows 
of a horny-handed working-man to heart? It jarred him somehow; 
and yet it was kind. 

“ He laid his lines and he took it,” said Garth slowly. 

“ Yes, I know all about that ; and how you can stand there and see 
it all, I can’t make out,” said Sydney. “If the fellow had done as 
much by me, or half as much, I would have broken his head before 
now.” 

Garth’s eye blazed out with sudden passion and his wan cheek 
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flamed. He clenched his right hand and muttered something between 
his teeth. Sydney did not hear the words, but the look and the 
action were significant enough. 

“That's what I say,” repeated Colonel Lowe’s son in a lower voice, 
and with a vicious kind of distinctness in his words. “If he had 
done as much by me, or half as much, I would have broken the 
fellow’s head ; and broken it so that it would not have been mended 
again in a hurry.” 

“ It would be a good job done,” said Garth as if to himself. 

“ A very good job!” said Sydney. ‘ The fellow is the pest of the 
neighbourhood ; a low-lived cur! He has neither the manners nor 
the feelings of a gentleman. If he got knocked on the head some 
dark night, there is not a soul in the place but would feel that a 
nuisance had been got rid of, and would be right thankful to the hand 
that had done it.” 

“‘ A rich man and few friends,’ Garth muttered. 

He still spoke as if to himself, as if Sydney Lowe had passed out of 
his sphere altogether. 

"s blackguard, without one friend,” said Sydney. “Why! how 
did he treat that nice girl of yours?—-sent her off at a moment's 
notice because his wife had lost a pound or two! He did not dare to 
say why, but I happen to know that was the reason. What can you 
say of a man like that ?” 

James Garth made no reply ; his face was still turned to the fields, 
his hand strongly clenched, his lips set, his eyes fixed and burning. A 
vision passed before him. He saw his enemy, the man who had tricked 
and sold him, walking before him in the evening darkness. He noted 
his jaunty stride, his chest thrown forward, his shoulders set square, 
his head well up, as a man who had conquered fortune and beaten all 
round in the game of life. He saw himself creeping after him with 
a stealthy step—a shadow dogging him as revenge dogs crime; he 
saw the distance gradually lessening, he gaining inch by inch upon 
him; he was creeping up to him, always in the shadow, till he was 
close—close ; and now— 

There was a cry that startled Sydney and made the men in the 
fields throw down their picks and spades and come hurrying to the 
gate. 

“No! no! not murder! Good Lord! not murder!” shrieked 
James Garth, struggling and foaming. He had had an epileptic fit 
once before in his life ; this was only a recurrence. 

, “Who said murder?” asked one of the men looking darkly at 
ydney. 

“And what's to do here, sir ?” asked another. 

“I do not know what it all means,” Sydney answered. As he 


spoke his face changed, and his eyes had the look of a quick thought 
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in them. “That poor fellow,” he then went on to say with an air of 
charitable disdain—he was a gentleman now, speaking of a boor to. 
his fellow-boors—“ that poor fellow there seems to have had a bad 
kind of thought. We were talking of Hamley, and he said how 
infamously he had been used, and then suddenly shouted ‘ Murder !* 
I hope he was not thinking of doing for Mr. Hamley,” with a slight 
smile that had a ghastly look in it. 

“That's a hard word to say, sir,” said one of the men sullenly. 
“ James ain’t the man to take life.” 

And Sydney, with a careless, “ Well, I hope not ; but murder has 
an ugly sound with it,” rode away revolving. 

That night he and Dora had an unreal kind of interview; but one 
in which he was defeated. Each wore a mask, and both fenced 
cleverly, with more feints than thrusts; but she was the stronger of 
the two and spoilt his game. He told her of his difficulties, his 
father’s ruin, and the foreclosing of the mortgage. She sympathised 
with him in the dearest way, and complained of her own perplexitics 
in the Hamley resolve to keep her as a kind of state prisoner at 
Abbey Holme for ever; and what could she do to help him? Be- 
tween too little money and too much love, she thought life very hard 
and people very queer, she said, with a pretty shrug of her round un- 
covered shoulder—one of her nice little tricks that Sydney admired. 
He asked for her counsel as to what he should do, as she could not 
help him, and hinted at Miss Manley and her hundred thousand 
pounds ; but she was too wise to take up his hint. She was deter- 
mined that what he wanted her to know he should say in plain 
terms, leaving no loophole by which to creep out should things turn 
ill. Not that she wanted their marriage to continue, as things were, 
could it be safely broken. She would if she could have torn her 
marriage lines as she might have torn a milliner’s bill that had 
been paid and done with. As she could not do that, she was not 
minded that Sydney should have any advantage she could not share. 

She was so full of innocence and high-mindedness to-night, no man 
could possibly have proposed to her a crime to which she must give 
her assent—so full of sweetness and love, no man could have told her 
he meant treachery and desertion. He was foiled at every turn. She 
would not understand his hints, and he could not quarrel with her. 
How can any one quarrel with a sweet, amiable, lovely little girl, 
whose every accent is a curess, every word an endearment ?—a soft, 
purring creature, sympathetic and responsive, and offering no more 
resistance than a ball of swansdown? The thing is impossible! You 
might as well try to play fives with that same ball of swansdown as 
cross swords with a woman of Dora Drummond’s type when she has 
set her mind to yield and to fascinate, to guide by a silken thread— 
yet to hold with an iron hand. 
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Ever since Sydney had made her take that roll of ten sovereigns 
Dora had begun to hate him, and to hate him all the more because she 
had begun to fear him. She did not know what horror he might not 
force her to commit, if his necessities urged ; and she did not like the 
unhappiuess of which he had been the cause. Soft, sensual, seif- 
indulgent women never do like to see unhappiness; it disturbs and 
annoys them; and for all her capacities for cruelty if she was pushed 
to it, Dora was essentially good-natured when it did not cost her too 
much. Nevertheless, though she hated him to-night, she held him 
and she fascinated him, never having been more delightful, more 
endearing. Not that she would at any time have suffered herself to 
sink into the ordinary groove of English wives—that groove wherein 
they do not think it necessary to try to please their husbands ; having 
got, not caring to retain. Had she detested the man who owned her 
she would have made herself none the less pleasant and coquettish to 
him. She might have poisoned him, and probably would, but she 
would have been careful to have handed him his dose of quietness with 
the prettiest little smile and in the most becoming little cap in the 
world. Ten minutes before she had eloped with her lover, she would 
have put her arms round her husband’s neck and have called him a 
dear, and would have asked him if her dress was not pretty, and, 
smoothing her founces, just the thing for a journey ? Her creed was, 
that if disagreeable things had to be done, there was not the smallest 
reason why they should not be done pleasantly; and if jalap has 
to be taken, in the name of humanity smother it well in jam! 

Sydney understood nothing of all this. He saw her as she chose 
he should see her, and took her at her own valuation. Had things 
gone well with them, he would never have seen her. other than as the 
sweetest and most amiable little girl the world had ever produced ; he 
would have been even a better man through the soothing influence of 
her assumed virtues, just as the Hamleys were both happier and 
better through that same influence. He would have lived and died 
and have never learnt the truth to the last—not when he kissed her 
hand as she gave him the poisoned cup, and blessed his friend for 
whose sake she had given it. These women—soft and false—have 


ever been the women men love best. They have their uses; and one 


is that they sometimes avenge their honester sisters. 

When they were about to part, Sydney said half-jokingly, half- 
seriously: “ What would you do, Dody, if I was forced to marry Julia 
Manley ?” 

“Syd!” she answered, her cheek on his shoulder, “as I cannot 
imagine anything so dreadful, I cannot say what I would do.” 

“You would scarcely give me in custody for bigamy ?” he laughed. 

“ Why not, dear ?” asked Dora, innocently. 

“Why not? Because you would not like to be the wife of a felon, 
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in the first place; nor a poor little lost love, turned out of house 
and home and having to work for your living, in the second,” he 
answered. 

“ As if I should mind what became of myself in such a horrible 
position as that!” was her reply. “There are two things for which 
all women, who are real women, would sacrifice themselves, Syd,” 
she went on to say with her pretty professorial air; “love and 
revenge. I have gone far enough, as things are, for the one; I 
don’t want to find out by experience how far I could or would go for 
the other.” 

“Not to your own ruin, though perhaps to mine,” he said, smooth- 
ing her hair caressingly. “You might not care about me, but I am 
sure you would about yourself.” 

“TI think I would sacrifice myself too, if I wanted to punish you,” 
she said in the sweetest way. 

And then he laughed and kissed her, and said she was a dear little 
transparent darling, and good fun to humbug—she believed everything 
he said to her. 

To which Dora, smiling and showing her small white teeth, said— 
Why, of course she did! What were women for but to believe in and 
love their husbands ?—If—pouting—he humbugged her, that was 
very wrong, and very wicked of him. She never humbugged him, 
and she thought he ought to be as loyal to her. 

“ Well, then, I will!” said Sydney. “So I may not marry Julia 
Manley ?” 

“Tf you do I will kill you and your Julia Manley too !” said Dora, 
with the most enchanting assumption of viciousness. 

He laughed again, and pretended to be afraid of her; and then he 
vowed he would .be a good boy, and so on; with a dozen varieties of 
falsehood and folly. But when he went away he wondered to himself 
what Dora really would do if he were to marry Julia Manley; as he 
must—he knew that well enough. It was horrible, detestable, but he 
must! She could not betray him, let her threaten as much as she 
liked. The same reasons which had kept them both from confessing 
their marriage would keep her quiet when it was broken ; and for 
the far-off future—if the day should ever come when she should be 
poor and he rich ; a not very likely contingency, but if it should come 
—why then he must trust to the chapter of accidents, and hope for a 
miracle; as weak men and bad men do. 

But what a dear she was!—his fluid thoughts went that way now. 
How could he ever give her up? What a perplexing pass he was in! 
What could he do ?—how could he save himself from pain and annoy- 
ance. How warmly he would have welcomed the Mephistopheles who 
would have got him safely out of this cleft stick in which he was held, 
even by the payment of that shadowy thing he called his soul! And 
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this thought brought him once more to the remembrance of James 
Garth and his soul ; and what a blessed solution of all present difli- 
culties it would be, could that half-mad fellow be induced to break old 
Hamley’s head one of these dark nights, and so end the coil once and 
for ever! What would become of him, the murderer, afterwards was 
a thing of no consequence. He was played out; and whether he 
died in the workhouse or a madhouse, of starvation or on the gallows, 
his life was done for, and the manner of the end signified but little. 
How could he tempt him? he thought; how get the idea into his 
poor feverish head? Probably the old ruffian had left Dora well 
provided for. If only he could be swept out of existence at this 
juncture, how smooth the road would be! 

Meanwhile Dora, on her side, resolved never again to meet as of 
old Sydney Lowe, her lawful husband. What he intended to do, she 
thought, let him, without counsel or consent from her. If she wished 
to keep him in her power, as she did, he must tie his own nooses and 
slip his own head into them without help or hindrance so far as she 
was concerned. Her réle was innocence coupled with devotion ; and 
she must be careful of both the properties and business belonging to 
her part. This was her resolve, as she crept back into the house, and 
locked up the key of the postern gate in her most sacred drawer. 
The plot was thickening unpleasantly ; and she was quite acute enough 
to know that her safest place was one to the side, whence she could 
observe but where she was not included. 


Cuartern XXXYV. 


ABANDONED TO HERSELF, 


Mrs. Hamiry was not a woman to do things by halves. What she 
said she generally meant, and she had not that kind of nature, morally 
severe and physically tender, which promises hard things and does 
soft ones. On the contrary, if her words were severe her actions ran 
them close ; so that when she told Patricia she was cast out of her 
love and abandoned to herself—given her freedom on the one hand, 
but receiving desolation on the other—she said what her heart 
dictated ; and she acted up to it. 

Patricia was in very truth abandoned to herself. She was never 
scolded, never thwarted, never denied, because absolutely ignored. 
She came and went, and no notice was taken of her; no one asked 
where she had been or what she had done. She took her place at the 
table, and the servants attended on her with the rest; but she was 
not included in the inner kingdom, and if she made an observation, 
which was not often, her words fell flat and without response. Had 
she absented herself, no one would have asked for her until the thing 
had begun to look serious: and once when she was late for luncheon 
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and made her excuse in her old frank, hurried way, her aunt answered 
coldly: “Pray do not give yourself the trouble to apologise. It 
really does not signify the least in the world whether you are late or 
not.” 

Abandoned to herself; cut off from all family communion; denied 
even the friendliness of rebuke; it was infinitely worse than being 
coerced and herded as in the older days; and Aunt Hamley intended 
that she should feel it worse. ‘To add to Patricia’s troubles, there was 
not only “a cut” between the Abbey Holme people and the Fletchers, 
owing to their taking Alice Garth without a character—which cut, 
perhaps, Patricia might have ignored in any circumstances, and more 
especially in these present ones—but they were away. Had they 
been at home, poor Garth would not have been ruined. So that she 
was utterly alone at home and without a friend abroad. 

Dora would have been kind to her in secret, and, to do her justice, 
always tried to put in a conciliatory word for her when she could 
without hurting herself, and which Mrs. Hamley, even while she 
rebuked, treasured up as evidence of her favourite’s sweet and lovely 
nature; but Patricia would have none of her. Her heart had turned 
against the Dora of the actual, and she refused to be caressed back to 
belief. The Dora she had loved had died, and had left behind her 
nothing but a memory and a regret. The Dora who remained was a 
mere show, @ mask, an unreality ; and she would not join hands again 
with one who had deceived her as she had done. Her self-respect, 
too, was outraged at having been made a tool wherewith to work 
iniquity, and her sense of honour had been revolted. She had touched 
pitch and she felt defiled. And yet, perhaps, Patricia in future 
years would develope sufficient passionateness to be able to touch pitch 
voluntarily in certain circumstances—as the offering of her soul to 
the good of a cause. But if this might be true of the future, it 
certainly was not of the present, when the law of girlish righteous- 
ness allowed of no deviation from the right line, and when she was 
both too young and too straightforward for casuistry ; and when, take 
it how she would, supplying Sydney Lowe with money stolen from 
Mr. Hamley was scarcely reason enough why she should have been 
dragged into the mire of a crime, innocent of all criminal knowledge 
though she was. So there she stood amidst the wreck of more than 
home and fortune, like some worshipper of the old-time gods taken by 
the initiated into the secret places, and shown the tricks by which 
the awful holy thunderings were made, and the glorious beauty of 
the Divine revealed, and the kneeling crowd held captive to the faith 
it never proved. 

Night and day she thought of all this—of the Dora she had loved 
and believed in, and of the Dora she had found in the place of her 
ideal; of the good success of baseness; and then of her old life at 
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Barsands ; till she scarcely knew which was real, the present or the 
past, and whether her uncle’s teaching had been right or her aunt’s 
eommentary wrong. Her mental condition was in truth for the 
moment slightly clouded. Her brain had been overtaxed and was 
fogged, like an imperfect photographic plate; but she had to fight 
through it alone. It was a bad pass for a girl given to singleness of 
mind and purpose and belief; but it had to be gone through ; and 
there was so much good in it that the struggle would make her all 
the stronger, and she would be a nobler woman at the end of it than 
she was in the beginning. 

The warm spring days were mellowing into summer. ‘There was 
no earthly reason, thought Patricia, why she should not sit out of 
doors under the shade of copper beeches and elms and hornbeams, as 
well as in the heavy rooms of the magnificent mansion. And as no 
one asked, though Mrs. Hamley always took care to know, where she 
was, she did sit out of doors the whole day long; which was just the 
best thing she could have done. Had she exhausted her strength at 
this time she would probably have fallen ill. All she wanted was 
quiet and fresh air, and to be left to regain her mental clearness 
undisturbed by any outside influence whatever. 

The poor girl bore herself with signal patience and dignity all this 
miserable time of undeserved disgrace, and with as signal loyalty. 
Knowing that her aunt disliked her going about alone, she would not 
have left the immediate home-grounds under any temptation. She 
always sat in one place in the shrubbery, out of sight but not lost, and 
within the range of the meal-time gong. Theday when she had been 
late she had fallen asleep, but she never let herself be overtaken again ; 
and even her aunt, disposed as she was to see her in an unfavourable 
light in which way soever she was facetted, could not but acknowledge 
that without the smallest attempt to reinstate herself, she did not 
take a rebellious advantage of her freedom, but ordered her life 
with as faithful a regard to rules as if she benefited by their 
observance. 

Mrs. Hamley almost wished she had not been so loyal. It cut the 
ground of displeasure from under her own feet, and made the girl’s 
conduct about the cheque only the more inexplicable. For who, indeed, 
could understand such a strange mixture of qualities? she used to say 
peevishly ; so good in some things, so bad in others, and so tiresome 
in all! Perhaps it was wrong, she would add, to wish that she should 
be more wicked than she was; but it would be more comfortable and 
more harmonious. These composite characters were trying to deal 
with, and gave her a disagreeable sense of unrest. 

So she ‘grumbled, as was her wont, and watched with a strange 
confusion of mind, half anxiously, half fearfully, for signs of greater 
iniquity or for symptoms of repentant subjection. And when neither 
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came she resented her disappointment as an offence. This was one 
phase of mind ; another was a very real unhappiness about the girl's 
condition—when she did not remember that she was angry. She 
used to watch her wistfully enough when Patricia was not looking, 
and ever with a heartache which neither her pride nor her anger 
would suffer to be seen. She noted how the healthy appetite, which 
had so much distressed her in the first days by its unlimited appro- 
priation of dry bread, had refined now into a sick indifference to food 
altogether. She saw how thin she had become, how listless in her 
movements, how feeble in her gait; how her once responsive face was 
fixed and rigid, and her once bright eyes veiled and dreamy. She 
sometimes longed to take her to her bosom, to scold her viciously, then 
to cry over her and forgive her, and consent to accept the whole affair 
as a mystery wherein she was not blameworthy. And then she re- 
membered Lord Merrian, and hardened her heart like an English 
Pharaoh. Besides, Mrs. Hamley’s temper could not brook mysteries 
in the minor world about her. She claimed to be supreme pontiff to 
whom all things should be known; and if she felt at one moment an 
impulse of tenderness, she was able to damp it down into manageable 
displeasure the next, when she put it clearly before her that Patricia 
had dared to have a secret, and to keep it from her. 

In the midst of all this, Patricia’s daily dress got shabby; and a 
letter came from Gordon. 

For her own sake, as mistress of Abbey Holme, also for a certain 
womanliness of feeling still left for the girl amidst all her displeasure, 
Mrs. Hamley must keep up appearances to high-water mark. She 
could no more allow her niece to be ill-dressed now, in the days of her 
dire disgrace, than if she had been foremost in favour. She was 
spiritually the Cinderella of the family, seated among the ashes, weep- 
ing; but her body must be clothed with decorous magnificence, as 
befitted the mansion in which she had her place. 

Wherefore one day at breakfast Aunt Hamley said in a cold 
voice : 

“ Patricia, oblige me by not wearing that gown again.” 

Patricia started, and looked up as if awakened froma dream. It 
was so strange to be spoken to again! Dora glanced up with a 
friendly little congratulatory smile which swept from Patricia to Mrs. 
Hamley, and on to Mrs. Hamley’s husband, in an impartial way, 
excluding none. 

“Yes, aunt,” Patricia exclaimed. 

Mrs. Hamley smiled sarcastically. 

“You are ready with your promises,” she said. “ Pray what will 
you wear instead ?” 

**T don’t know, aunt,” she said. ‘“ Have I any other?” 

“What a question to ask!” cried her aunt crossly. “A young 
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woman of your age not to know what gowns she has to wear! Is it 
stupidity or affectation, Patricia ?” 

“Stupidity, I am afraid, aunt,” said Patricia quietly. 

Mrs. Hamley hesitated for a moment. The girl spoke with such 
touching simplicity ; her sorrowful face, which had lightened up under 
the address, was so full of ingenuous humility; she looked so glad to 
be spoken to again, and yet was so little self-assertive, so unaffected, 
that her aunt did not know whether to call her to her and kiss her 
and forgive her, or scold her for being so wicked when she was so 
nice. She was so angry with her for her stupidity—putting herself 
into this miserable position when she might have made such a brilliant 
alliance, atoned for her mysterious crime, and done them all so much 
good! And yet she was so sorry for her! 

Her momentary little struggle ended, however, in the maintenance 
of her old attitude of displeasure, so she only answered, as coldly as 
she had spoken before :— 

“ Well, never mind what you have or have not. You will find a 
new gown in your room to-day; so pray condescend to attend a little 
to mundane things, Patricia; give the one you are wearing to Bignold 
to put away, and do not let me have to speak to you about your per- 
sonal appearance again. You are going about like a cinder-wench !” 

“T did not know I was shabby,” said Patricia, looking at her 
dress. 

“Then you know it now,” snapped her aunt. 

“Mrs. Hamley has given you such a pretty dress!” said Dora 
pleasantly. 

“T have done my best for a most ungrateful subject,” said Mrs. 
Hamley with her martyr’s air. 

“Thank you, aunty, very much,” said Patricia, turning a tender 
face towards her; a moist-eyed face, with the curved lips slightly 
quivering. 

“Thank your uncle whom you have wronged,” said Mrs. Hamley, 
severely. 

“Thank you, Mr. Hamlcy,” repeated Patricia. 

“Ah!” said that gentleman, plunging and fingering his whiskers, 
and not sorry to see the bonds relaxed for a moment ; for though he, too, 
was angry at the fault, he was sorry for the person, and would gladly 
have joined hands over the mystery weeks ago, and have accepted it 
and reinstated the delinquent; but the Lady was mistress, and he 
found it best to follow her lead when once within the four walls of 
Abbey Holme. Still he was pleased at this little break so far. “To 
return good for evil, eh ?—heaping coals of fire? I told you that 
you were welcome to your diet and your clothes, and I am a man of 
my word. I don’t promise and when the time comes cry off, and 
don’t perform, do I, Lady ?” 
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“No, Mr. Hamley ; you always fulfil your promises,” said Mrs. 
Hamley ; “ which is more than can be said for every one.” 

At this moment the butler brought in the letter-bag, which was 
opened and the letters distributed by Mr. Hamley as usual. Among 
them came that long-expected, long-desired ship-letter, with its many 
efficial notifications, its signs of travel, its promise of abundance. 

“For Miss Kemball,” said Mr. Hamley, throwing it across the 
table. 

She took it. A mist came before her eyes. She forgot her aunt 
and her late more mollified mood, Dora’s pretty little congratulatory 
face, Mr. Hamley’s ostentatious graciousness ; she forgot Abbey Holme 
and her present misery and all that was her life now—she had Gor- 
don’s letter ; Gordon was alive; he loved her; he would come back 
for her some day ; he believed in her and would trust her. 

She held the letter in her hand, breathless while she looked at it 
and took in the fact that it was really from him—his handwriting— 
paper he had touched—words into which he had put his life; un- 
conscious of the cold inquiring eyes that were looking at her, weighing 
and measuring, judging and condemning. She was called back from 
her memory of the frank, fair, honest face, the clear voice resonant 
and yet so tender, the bright blue eyes that had never been ashamed 
to meet man face to face, and that would not be afraid to meet death 
and the Eternal—she was called back from her vision of the dear 
future when he should come and take her hands in his before the 
whole world, and lead her from darkness to light, from imprisonment 
to freedom, from degradation and despair to life and love, by her aunt 
saying in her harshest manner: “When you have quite finished 
staring at that envelope, Patricia, perhaps you will attend to your 
uncle saying grace.” 

‘They had never had breakfast-grace at Barsands; but they had 
thanked God more through the day. 

Then the vision faded away, and she was once more Patricia the 
reputed forger, or at least the guilty accomplice ; once more a depen- 
dent in disgrace; the truth living among lies, which they had had 
the power to make appear the blackest lie of all. 

She stood up with the rest, and walked out of the room with the 
rest ; but though the brief moment of the loosing of the spell had 
passed, and her aunt had hardened herself against her once more, 
and she was only Cinderella among her ashes again, she felt as if she 
had a talisman now which could change all things, and that even 
Aunt Hamley would have to yield to it. 

She went into the garden to her usual seat and read her letter. It 
was a long, true, and loving one; the second Gordon had written, 
though the first she had received. It said all that words could 
say, and expressed more than it said. It spoke of courage, faith, 
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constancy, patience, and of the reward which comes to true love in 
the end. It told her how she was his hope, his dream, his beloved ; 
but it was the letter of a man as well as of a lover, and of a sailor 
above all; a sailor full of professional ardour and a not ignoble am- 
bition, rejoicing in the life to which he had devoted himself and glory- 
ing in his work. It came like one of the old Barsands breezes into 
the dull and stifling fog of Milltown, and seemed to clear the horizon of 
her life. It roused her as nothing else could have done, and seemed 
to give her new energy and to bring her back to herself and the need 
of action and a purpose. It was like the lifting up of a material veil 
from her eyes, the taking of a weight from her hands. She belonged 
not only to herself and to her aunt, but to Gordon. Was she living 
now as his wife should live? Was this dull and clouded patience 
under injustice the noblest thing she could do, or was there a better 
way ? Ought she for his sake to remain where she was so misjudged, 
so hardly punished ?—or ought she not rather to withdraw herself 
from Abbey Holme, and, ever keeping loyal silence, refuse to undergo 
more humiliation? Patience and humility are grand virtues, truly, 
sweet and true Christian graces; but the old, heroic, pagan self- 
respect, which also was integral to Patricia’s nature, was a virtue too, 
and just now was in the ascendant. Hitherto she had proved her 
patience, now she must justify her self-honour. 

It was on the fourth day after she had received this dear letter, and 
when she had heard Mr. Hamley say how he had met that precious 
pair of Tom Noddies, the Fletchers, in the market-place that day, 
that she went to her aunt sitting in the drawing-room as usual, with 
her many-coloured worsteds in her hands, dear Dora still busy at 
Venetian point and butterflies for the hair by her own little especial 
table. It was a sunless, sultry day, but only one window of the room 
was open about a couple of inches from the top. 

“ Aunt,” said Patricia, coming in and going up to her aunt, very 
quietly and with the sadness always on her now, but with a strange look 
of determination in her face and manner; “ May I speak to you?” 

Her aunt looked up at her curiously. 

“Certainly,” she answered with a surprised kind of condescension. 
“ What is it you wish to say ?” 

“T cannot go on living like this,” said Patricia with quivering 
earnestness. 

Mrs. Hamley bowed her head. 

“ And what do you propose to do to alter it ?” she asked. 

“Let me go away,’ she cried. 

“Willingly. Where ?—to do what ?” 

“ Let me earn my own living,” said Patricia. 

“Willingly, again. But,” with Mrs. Hamley’s special smile, “ to 
come from heroics and generalities to common-sense details—how do 
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you propose to earn your own living? Asa governess? What can 
you teach? For my own sake I cannot allow you to go out as a 
servant ; besides, you cannot wait at table, and I could scarcely recom- 
mend your honesty,” she said cruelly; “and ability to steer a yacht 
on to the rocks, or even to ride barebacked, will not, I fear, get you a 
living. This last might, indeed, do for the circus; but I see no other 
opening. Iam willing to discuss any scheme with you, but it must 
be a rational one.” 

All this was cruelly said ; with intentional harshness and insolence. 
Patricia turned pale and her hands clasped each other with a nervous 
pressure. She held her breath fora moment; and then, as if she had 
cast her anger from her as a meaner thing, raised her eyes, and said 
with a sweet and touching dignity, a noble patience that was the 
maturer fruit of her former girlish cheerfulness ; “ I know that I am 
very ignorant, but I would indeed rather go out as a servant, earning 
my own bread by my own labour, than live like this.” 

* Are you so very cruelly treated here?” returned Mrs. Hamley, as 
if asking an honest question. ‘ Whooffends you? Dora,do you do 
anything to offend Patricia?” Dora shook her head. “If you have 
any complaint to make, Patricia, pray make it. It seems to me that 
you are left very much to yourself, and have no cause to grumble. I 
do not interfere with you. To be sure, I would not like you to dis- 
grace the house by any wild or wicked ways; but, failing this, I 
really do not see how you are coerced or what cause you have to 
complain.” 

“Ah, aunt, you do not speak as you feel—as you know,” said 
Patricia. 

“Thank you, Patricia. At my age it is not quite usual to be told 
one tells falsehoods.” Mrs. Hamley ‘said this with ominous quietness. 
It was merely an argument she was holding, not an offence she was 
resenting. 

“1 did not mean that exactly,” returned Patricia; “but you want 
to try me. You will not come to my point, and when people do 
that——” 

“They do tell falsehoods ?” she said. 

“Tn a way, yes,” answered Patricia bravely. 

Her aunt smiled disagreeably. 

“Are you adopting exactly the right method to make things better 
for yourself?” she asked. “Shall we, for your sake, and before you 
commit yourself farther, go back to the starting-point? What do 
you purpose to do if you leave Abbey Holme ?” 

“T see nothing now,” she said with a candid throwing up of her 
ecards. After a pause, she added, in a pleading voice—* Aunt, will 
you let me go to the Fletchers for a little while? I know they are 
at home, and I am sure they would take me.” 
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“As a dependant ?—if you please. Why not? It will be simply 


a change of place, not circumstances,” said Mrs. Hamley quietly. 

“ Aunt, don’t!” cried Patricia in a kind of agony. “ Well!” she 
then said, pressing her hands over her eyes, “let me go. Miss Fletcher 
will understand me and believe me.” 

Dora flushed a little, and glanced upward. She was very sorry for 
the necessity, but she did not exactly want Patricia to be understood. 
Mrs. Hamley flushed too. 

“TI know you love Miss Fletcher better far than you have ever 
loved me,” she began in a level tone that soon rose to the graver accent 
of displeasure, and that finally deepened into anger. “Go to her if 
you wish it. I should be sorry to keep you. Carry your false tales 
out of the house, and make out.that you have been ill-treated when 
you have only been too kindly considered. Ungrateful, disobedient, 
untrustworthy girl, you leave me as you came to me, a creature I 
have been utterly unable to improve, and, with all my kindness, as 
utterly unable to make love me. Not another word. Leave me, I 
say. If the Fletchers, or any one else, will keep you till you are of 
age, when I can wash my hands of you for ever, I shall thank them. 
Go! Will you go, Patricia? I want never to see you again!” 

“ Will you not say good-bye, aunt?” said Patricia, standing before 
her, holding out her hands. ‘I did not mean to vex you. I do not 
like to part in anger.” 

“No, I will not say good-bye,” answered Aunt Hamley. ‘The 
word means a blessing. I cannot bless you. Go!” 

“ Aunt!” 

The depth of anguish in the girl’s voice made Mrs. Hamley’s every 
nerve quiver; but she was not minded to yield to her weakness. She 
looked resolutely away from the pleading face, the beseeching figure, 
the imploring gesture. 

“Not another word. Go!” she said again. 

Patricia turned her eyes on Dora. Dora was crying, with a slightly 
scared look on her flushed face ;—sincerely sorry for poor Patricia ; 
sorry too, for Mrs. Hamley who wounded herself as much as she hurt 
her niece; hating herself and Sydney and all that had led to this 
miserable complication —nevertheless keeping silence. 

“ Good-bye, Dora,” then said Patricia. “ Make my aunt forgive me,” 
she added, as with a stifled sob she left the room. 

The innocent scapegoat on whom was laid the burden of many sins, 
if ever she needed faith of the best kind it was now! 

That day Patricia was driven down to the Fletchers’ with her boxes. 
Bignold had had orders to pack up everything belonging to Miss 
Kemball, and the coachman took her, wondering, to the Hollies. It 
was very like a dismissal, he thought; more especially when he saw 
by the maid’s astonishment that the young lady was not expected. 
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“A rumpus, I make it out,” he said to Mary Anne confidentially ; 
and Mary Anne thought he was about right. 

“My child!” cried Catherine Fletcher, as Patricia came into the 
room, the shadow of her former self; thin to as much gauntness as a 
young girl can have; depressed, strange, subdued ; all her brightness 
dulled; her former abounding vitality gone; the whole being and 
manner of the brave and cheerful Barsands nymph changed as if sho 
had been transformed—changed as a green wood is changed when 
a fire or a storm has swept through it. “Good heavens! what has 
happened ?” she cried in real alarm. 

“Oh! Miss Fletcher, do not think me mad, but do take me for 
awhile! Let this be my home; I have none other!” cried Patricia, 
flinging herself into her arms. “ You are my only friends. Keep me 
just a little while till I can keep myself.” 

“Child—my dear, dear girl! what is all this about?” cried Dr. 
Fletcher, coming to her. 

She held out her hands. 

“ Will you take me, Dr. Fletcher?” she cried prayerfully. “Just 
for a little while, till I get strong and can see my way ?” 

His face changed. 

“For life, if you will, Patricia,” he answered, holding her hands in 
his. “Don’t say, ‘only for a little while.’ ” 

“Oh, how kind you are,” Patricia said, looking into his face; “ but 
don’t be too kind to me just now—I don’t want to cry.” 

“T should not like to see you do anything weak or silly,” said Miss 
Fletcher gravely ; “so don’t cry, but tell us what it all means.” 

“Tt means that Iam in utter disgrace at Abbey Holme, and that 
my life is too intolerable there. I cannot go on as I am,” said Patricia ; 
“so I asked aunt if I might come here. I felt sure you would take 
me for a few days; and she was angry, and sent me with all my 
things, as if to live here. This was her punishment to me because I 
asked.” 

“She was quite right,” said Catherine Fletcher kindly. “She 
never did a better nor a wiser thing. She knew that she could not 
have made me a more delightful present if she had given me half her 
wealth.” 

“Quite right,” repeated Dr. Fletcher. “I scarcely gave the old 
lady credit for such perspicacity. So now, missy, you are at home, 
remember—at home for life, if you will.” 

“But now you must hear my story before you take me,” said 
Patricia with her eager candour. “I do not think you will disbelieve 
me, but it is just possible you may, and I should like you to know what 
has happened.” 

“ Will it take long? Shall I keep the carriage with the boxes at 
the door till you have made your confession? or shall I walk by faith 
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and have them carried into the blue bedroom?” asked Miss Fletcher 
pleasantly. 

“You had better keep them till you have heard,” was the grave 
answer. 

“As if my Patricia could do anything worthy of condemnation !” 
said Catherine Fletcher, putting her comfortable arm round the girl’s 
neck and looking into her face lovingly. 

Patricia caught her hand, and kept it there on her shoulder. 

“You believe me, then? you will believe me, however much appear- 
ances are against me ?” 

“Tf you say that you are innocent—yes,” answered Catherine 
emphatically. 

“And you too?” Patricia turned to Dr. Fletcher. 

“I? I would not believe that you could do anything wrong if you 
tried,” he said. “And if you were even to confess to a grave mis- 
demeanour, I think I should have recourse to a blister on your head 
and a dose of blue pill. I would rather accept the theory of temporary 
monomania than that of intentional immorality.” 

She drew a long breath. 

“That is comforting,” she said. “It seems to heal me somehow.” 

Then with her hands clasped over her friend’s, but every now and 
then turning her eyes to that friend’s brother, she made her simple 
statement—how that she had been asked to change a cheque at the 
bank and to say nothing about it; how that she had done so, and had 
agreed to say nothing about it; how that cheque had turned out 
to be a forgery, for which she was held responsible because of her 
silence. 

“ But,” she said with a kindling face, “as I promised faithfully not 
to tell, I must keep my word, whatever it costs me. I know nothing 
about it in any way. I simply did what I was asked to do, and I had 
not the faintest idea there was any wrong connected with it. 

“ And the person who asked you knows all that has happened since ?” 
asked Dr. Fletcher. 

“Yes,” answered Patricia. 

“ And has made no sign ?” 

“No,” she said; “but,” nervously, “ please do not ask me any ques- 
tions. I want to say nothing, because I might say too much if I did. 
I must be true to my word.” 

“So you shall be, dear,” said Miss Fletcher, kissing her. ‘ We 
will never question you. We both believe in you implicitly, don’t we, 
Henry? and can see how it all happened as clearly as if we had been 
there. So now go up-stairs and take off your things. At last I have 
a daughter of my own!” 

“ A friend to share our home, to make it bright for us, and to make 
her own happiness in it,” said Dr. Fletcher hurriedly. 
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“Tt is so strange to hear myself loved again. I scarcely know if 
it is pain or pleasure. It feels almost too strong for me,” Patricia 
murmured rather than spoke, pushing up her hair dreamily. 

Brother and sister exchanged looks. 

“Come, dear,” said Catherine Fletcher briskly, “we don’t dream 
at the Hollies. We must have the boxes seen to, and your things 
put away, child; and, now I remember, there are three or four gowns 
and things of mine hanging up in your wardrobe. What an intru- 
sion! Come, let us make haste and get all in order before dinner- 
time.” 

Her voice and manner roused the girl pleasantly. With a little 
laugh that had just the beginning of a natural joyousness in it, she 
left the room with her friend, and in less than an hour was unpacked 
and homed, with a delicious sentiment of rest and peace stealing like 
sleep over her. 

When they were alone together, Catherine asked her brother, 
“What do you think of all this, Henry ?” 

“T think it is evident, Miss Drummond,” he answered. 

“So I think; but what does it all mean? ‘There is a mystery 
beyond. What can it be?” 

“That is just the difficulty,” he said; ‘but the person for whom 
Patricia acted was evidently ‘dear Dora,’ as Mrs. Hamley calls 
her.” 

“Yes; evidently; I always felt she was underhand.” 

“Tyranny. Tyrants make slaves, and all slaves are false,” was 
his answer. 

“But how cruelly they seem to have treated this poor child. How 
changed she is!” 

Dr. Fletcher's quiet brown eyes glanced with an angry vivacity— 
rare in him. 

“Cruelly! They have tried to kill her, body and soul!” he cried. 
“As if cruelty is only physical! Why, this girl has been assassi- 
nated—murdered! All that was best and most beautiful in her they 
have tried to crush out, because it did not square with their wretched, 
shallow lives! Had she died under their hands it would have been 
substantially murder—if not legally so.” 

He spoke with a vehemence his sister never remembered to have 
noted in him before. She looked at him anxiously ; then rubbed her 
eyes with her forefingers, which was a trick of hers when she was 
puzzled. Just now Henry puzzled her immensely; and the key to 
the riddle was wanting. 
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CuartrerR XXXVI. 
DISILLUSIONED. 


No other arrangement could have helped Patricia at this moment so 
well as this of making her home with the Fletchers. Not even the 
return of Gordon and the fulness of her love with him would have 
done her so much good—taking the phrase in its highest sense. Had 
he come back and married her off hand, as he would have done, she 
would have been intensely happy, of course; and happiness with 
some natures is a fine soil for the growth of the lovelier virtues ; but 
she would not have learnt all she was learning now, and she would, 
therefore, have lost the spiritual richness given by the sympathy 
which comes of knowledge. 

She was eminently purposeful in character, and she was leading 
now @ purposeful life; and one different in kind from anything she 
had known before. As her uncle’s housekeeper and companion at 
Barsands, she had had her work and her uses, in a small sphere, but 
wholesome so far as it went; but here and now her horizon was 
enlarged, and her mind gained in proportion. She was Doctor 
Fletcher's pupil indoors, and Catherine’s companion abroad. By the 
one, her intellect was trained with more mastership than it had ever 
been trained before; and the other took her among her old friends, 
the poor, where she must perforce pity, and was able to help. Her 
life was passed out of herself as it used to be at Barsands, but on a 
higher platform; and the more it was dedicated to the service of 
others, the more her own sorrows and perplexities fell into the back- 
ground and became of less magnitude and importance. She went 
among the poor and heard the sorrowful stories of their lives; she 
saw their hard struggles with misery, disease, and debt; and she 
watched their pathetic patience under their afflictions. Sometimes it 
was their brutish patience, the submission of “dumb driven cattle,” 
too spiritless to wish for better things, too degraded to strive for them ; 
and sometimes it was the recklessness which grows on that sandy 
soil where there is no hope—the scamped work, the filched time, the 
husbands who left their wives to starve, and cared neither for home 
nor duty so long as they could drink away their ill-earned wages; 
the wives that were slatternly shrews, who drank too, and cast to the 
winds every womanly virtue and every lesson of decent living; the 
mothers whose children were unwelcome enemies, fetters and hin- 
drances in the great battle of life, so many extra mouths to feed out 
of the common stock, which they wished the fever or the frosts would 
take away, and which were taken away with at least the help of 
neglect if of nothing more active; men and women whom poverty, 
ignorance, and the terrible conflict in which they found themselves 
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worsted on all sides, oppressed by man, forgotten by God, had reduced 
to the level of savages, and some to the level of beasts —all this she 
saw with a burning heart; her inherent desire to be of use breaking 
out with tenfold force as she came to a more accurate knowledge of 
the work that had to be done. And she was of use, and never weary. 
Like Catherine herself, she gave up herself to the service of humanity 
and to the alleviation of suffering. Her life was passed among the 
poor, with no superior patronage demanding gratitude and submission, 
no fine lady daintiness playing at benevolence for a country pastime 
that went no deeper than croquet or a new costume ; but as a sister, 
a child, more richly endowed than themselves, and sharing her trea- 
sures with those who had none. Reading to the sick and to the old ; 
taking girlish gifts of use, or prettiness, or pleasure only, to the 
children; adding the grace and brightness of her youth to the 
motherly prevision of Miss Fletcher; comforting those in sorrow; 
helping those in need; speaking good words of human fellowship to 
those who had hitherto so sorely failed—digging down into these arid 
souls for the sweet waters of conscience and self-respect, and seldom 
digging in vain—this was her work now done hand in hand with 
her older friend. And it made a beautiful life for her; a life full of 
blessing given and received ; a life wherein she grew into a loveliness 
of soul and body surpassing all she had yet attained; a life which 
gave back the nobleness it wrought and the happiness it dispensed, 
such as is ever found, no matter what the pattern of their flag, by 
those who have thus consecrated themselves to this service of 
humanity. 

In the beautiful activities of the present she wordered more than 
ever at the purposeless existence of Abbey Holme ; its ladylike ex- 
cuses for idleness in those eternal strips of needlework and endless rolls 
of parti-coloured knitting which filled up the hours for her aunt and 
Dora with such a comfortable conviction of industry; its want of 
depth at home or of interest abroad ; its absence of all object or in- 
tention save the maintenance of the proprieties and the smoothest 
manner of passing time. She wondered just as much now at their 
material arrangements too, as she did in the beginning; and still 
more at herself, that she had lived through them for those long weary 
months. How stifling it was! Those dreadful flues which went 
through the house and made it all as hot as a greenhouse; those 
thick velvet-pile carpets and heavy curtains and closed windows and 
huge fires ; those dull evenings when she was expected to interest 
herself in bezique which she could never understand, and was not 
allowed to read or employ her hands in such work only as she 
could do—and it was not fine work ; those dull days; those languid, 
compressed, silent weeks and months! She felt she could not have 
lived there at all had it not been for Dora; and how kind Dora was 
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in the beginning! Kind, yes, always; at the end quite as kind as 
in the beginning; even when she had ruined her, doing her best to 
make her pain less painful! But how all that sweetness of manner 
had vanished into a mere bubble of no meaning, as she found out 
the unworthiness underlying the real nature! It seemed to her, 
looking back and reflecting, that Dora would have been less unworthy 
had she been less amiable ; for to Patricia, as well as to Mrs. Hamley, 
stratified characters, part noble, part base, were distressing, and she 
thought that a bad person had better be bad all through than only 
in bits; souls that are like Dead Sea apples being apt to mislead the 
innocent to fatal issues. 

Ah! it was a dreadful time and place to remember!—like gazing 
back into a prison, where “an angel beautiful and bright” had come 
down and looked her in the face, like that angel who bewildered the 
poor knight of whom Dr. Fletcher read to her the sweet sad story 
the other night; an angel who had made the gloom shine like sun- 
light while she stayed, but who had vanished one day, making the 
worst darkness of all! Sometimes a horrible dread used to come 
ever her that perhaps her aunt would fall into a softer mood towards 
her, and send for her again to tell her she was forgiven, and that she 
was to be a better girl for the future, and copy Dora with more 
zealous exactness, and be sure not to tell any more stories, or have 
to do with forgery or shameful secrets. She used to wake at night 
in terror, dreaming that this had happened, and that she was being 
dragged back to the Abbey Holme drawing-room where she could not 
find the door and where the windows were all closed. It was a dream 
that always shook her nerves for days after, and that made both Dr. 
Fletcher and Catherine intensely anxious when it came, for it was a 
sign that had a bad meaning. Patricia, however, could not get rid 
of the thought: it tormented her, waking as well as sleeping. She 
used to ask herself what she should do if this chance came about ; 
and sometimes she used to ask the Fletchers, with a clinging kind of 
mental terror that distressed them even more than did her dream. 
When she did, Catherine, to cover her deeper feeling, would laugh 
and promise to hide her somewhere among the rocks like an old- 
world fugitive; but the feeding would be difficult, she used to say ; 
and once Dr. Fletcher, not looking up, said in a constrained manner : 
“It will be your own fault if you go; you have a home here for life, 
aif you wish it.” 

There did not seem to be much chance however of this recall. As 
things stood, Mrs. Hamley refused to see either the Fletchers or 
Patricia. She held the one as a criminal, and the others as her 
aiders and abettors ; and, as she said in her note to Patricia, wherein 
she declined a visit her niece had proffered, she had always made it a 
rule in life to give up the acquaintance of people who did wrong. 
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She did not understand else what difference those who honoured the 
Ten Commandments could make between vice and virtue; and as she 
considered that Patricia had sinned heinously, she necessarily held 
that Doctor and Miss Fletcher had made themselves parties to her 
offence by taking her as they had done from under her protection, 
undoing all the good she had been at such pains to effect, and defying 
her right of anger and punishment. 

So the breach was very wide and very pronounced between the 
Hollies and Abbey Holme, and Milltown had a comfortable little dish 
of gossip to discuss, wherein not one of the guesses was true, and not 
an arrow hit the right mark. Enough was known, however, for 
abundant speculation ; and the Milltown people did not neglect their 
opportunities. 

Chief of the humble friends to whom Catherine and Patricia went 
with their kind acts and heartsome words, was poor Mrs. Garth, 
doing her brave battle with misfortune single-handed, and bearing her 
husband’s collapse as well as their joint sorrow with a steadfast 
courage that was as sublime in its own way as any of those deeds of 
heroism which have stirred the world’s imagination for all time and 
changed the current of history. Ah, how many of these poor hard- 
handed, rough-speeched brothers and sisters of ours, whom now we 
despise as “ the common people” just admitted into the outer courts 
of humanity, will be shining angels in the days to come; while we 
who wear soft clothing and walk delicately, will be turned down in 
the ranks and set to learn some elementary lessons of virtue far 
beneath their feet! Between the Hamleys and the Garths of society 
lie more gulfs than one; and the “wisdom which is conversant with 
God” does not always dwell with the former. 

Yet how brave soever Mrs. Garth was, her path was very rough; 
and she felt it to be so. There was no lack of immediate means ; but 
the future—that terrible future—troubled her greatly ; and not with- 
out reason—it was all so utterly dark! Time seemed to work but 
little good for James. He was still as broken-spirited as ever ; though 
to be sure he had twice done a day’s work for Dr. Fletcher, and it 
seemed to have heartened him and brought back a flash of his old 

cheery manhood while the impulse to be doing lasted. The worst of 

it was, it lasted for so short a time; and then he sank back into the 
wandering idleness of his former state, haunting the lanes that 
looked on to Long Field Farm, and breaking his heart at every 
change being wrought in field or fence. If he had lost his land 
fairly, perhaps he would have been as brave in his sorrow as his 
wife; but it was the sense of having been tricked, and tricked 
by Mr. Hamley above all men, that was the poison in the wound and 
hindered it from healing. It was madness, granted; but it was 
pitiable all thé same. 
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One day Patricia was out for a walk by herself. The Fletchers 
were calling at the Quest, and she was to be picked up on their way 
home. She had never told them why she did not care to go to 
the grand house, but they could imagine plenty of reasons, if none of 
them the true one; and she was therefore left behind as a matter of 
course, without questions or explanations. She went up by the farm 
on her way to meet them, taking the lane where she and Dora had 
walked that botanizing day when they had met Lord Merrian, and 
Mrs. Garth, as the farmyard Constance, had broken the conventional 
canon of fitness by railing in Doric against a rich man’s injustice. 

What a lifetime had passed between this and then! She felt as 
far removed from the perplexed and entangled self of that day as she 
had felt removed then from the joyous Barsands Patricia, who had 
never known a heartache and never a tear, till that last sad hour 
when all had gone to wreck together. How changed the whole 
aspect of life was now from what it had been both then and in the 
old, old days of the dear home! Little introspective as she was, her 
heart was perforce turned back on itself to-day, and she could not 
choose but look within, asking herself how things were with her and 
noting where they differed from the past. The answer was well. 
She was happier now than she had been, in spite of that terrible 
shadow under which she lived; but how much graver, how much 
less joyous! how the scales of girlish blindness and unconscious 
romance had fallen for ever from her eyes, and what terrible truths 
had been revealed to her! 

Then she thought of Lord Merrian, and his strange love for her. 
What was there in her, a simple country girl without family or 
fortune, to attract a man in his position? Why, nothing! It was 
just a day-dream to him—no more; his reason had gone to sleep, 
and he had wandered in his dream. She remembered, with a blush, 
that one rapid thought which had come like a vision of temptation, 
of the good she could do the world through him, and the power she 
would have had. And then she looked up as if some one had been 
walking with her to whom she was speaking aloud, as she thought, 
“ But I have found that I can do good as I am: that we all can if 
we like ; and that I need not be Lord Merrian’s wife to make a few 
hearts lighter and a few lives better.” 

The root of this thought was a miserable young couple fast going 
to ruin, whom Catherine and she had visited much and taken in 
hand to teach and improve, and whom they had both taught and 
improved. The chief evil had been the young wife’s incapacity and 
the young husband’s impatience; but a well-ordered home, the means 
whereof had been partly taught and partly given, had closed the gin- 
shop door and made a worthy household out of a pauperised and 
vicious hovel. This was just one of the instances of remediable igno- 
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rance of which they so often spoke at the Hollies, where it was held 
as a cardinal article of faith that human lives can be redeemed if 
only there is energy and love enough to do it. 

And while she was thinking thus she came upon the gate where 
James Garth usually took his mournful station, and found him 
standing there in the old attitude, his chin resting on his hands, 
staring down on the fields that had been his father’s, but would 
never be his son’s. He was so wrapped up in his own thoughts, that 
he neither saw nor heard her, though she said “Good-day, Mr. 
Garth,” cheerily. 

Had he still been the proprietor of Long Field Farm, she might 
have called him Garth, simply. As a ruined man she was careful to 
give the little note of respect. 

As he did not hear he did not answer her; and then she drew 
down into the gateway and touched his arm. He started and mut- 
tered a savage oath; but when he saw who it was, he dropped his 
eyes, and touching his battered cap, said mildly enough: 

“ Beg pardon, miss, I did not know it was you.” 

“JT thought you were coming to the Hollies again to finish that bit 
of garden you left half done,” said Patricia, not as an opening by way 
of improving the occasion, but simply because she thought he had 
been coming ; and she wanted to see the bit which the Fletchers had 
taken in from the field finished and made into the rose-garden they 
said should be called after her—* Patricia’s portion.” 

“T have no heart for work!” said Garth more sadly then sullenly, 
turning away. 

“Oh! don’t say that!” she cried with a kind of grieved surprise in 
her voice ; “what is life good for if we do not work ?” 

“ Life is good for nothing now to me,” he answered. 

“1 cannot bear to hear you say so; is that like a man?” she said 
very earnestly, leaning forward and looking into his face. “ Why, 
Mr. Garth, I should have thought you would have had more courage 
than this !” 

“Tt has taken the heart out of me,” he said; and put his head 
down into his hands with the old despairing gesture. 

“But surely the very good of trial is to prove our strength !” 
Patricia answered. “ What would become of the world if we all gave 
way like cowards as soon as things went wrong? And we can be 
cowardly in mind as well as in body.” 

“T am no coward, miss!” said Garth, lifting up his angry face. 

The word caught and stung him, not unwholesomely. 

“No, I dare say you are not, I should not think you were,” Patricia 
answered ; “at least not in the usual way. But whatever you may 
be in one way, you cannot say that this kind of thing is either brave 
or manly! It does no good. It will not give you back your farm— 
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and even if it would, all this gloomy despair would not be a worthy 
kind of purchase-money ; as it is, it only makes you more miserable 
than you need be, and adds to your poor wife’s troubles.” 

“Tt is well for a young lady like you to talk,” said James Garth 
with some scorn. “A soft young lady, as has never known a cross 
nor a strain, how can you judge for a man like myself with such a 
sorrow as I have on me ?” 

“Have I known no sorrows?” answered Patricia in a low voice. 
“TJ think I have; and very bitter ones too! I have lost all that you 
have, Mr. Garth—my old home where I was brought up, and where I 
was so happy ; my uncle, who was like my father, and that I loved like 
my father; my only friend; and—more ;” she added with a flushing 
face: “more than I can tell you. And I too, nearly broke down as 
you have done, but”— with the old Joan of Are look in her bright 
young eyes lifted up so straight and earnest into the sullen face beside 
her, “I made a better fight of it than you have! I am only a girl 
and you are a man—a man with a wife and children depending on 
you—but I would have cut off my right hand before I would have 
wasted my time and strength and neglected every duty as you have 
done, just to give way to all this useless regret! It is unworthy 
of you; and however angry you may be to hear me say so, I feel as if 
I must!” 

“You are a bold speaker, miss,” said Garth with a dark look. 

Once the sunny temper of him would have been no more rufiled by 
a woman’s words than his flesh would have been hurt by a child’s 
blow; but he was easily made angry now—and for the moment looked, 
as he felt, like a murderer. 

Patricia shrank back at his eyes ; then she seemed to nerve herself, 
and held out her hand. 

“ Forgive me if I have spoken too roughly,” she said with a noble 
self-surrender, as if she had been speaking toa king. “ But I am so 
sorry to see you so broken—I do s0 long to know that you have taken 
your; griefs into your own hands, and conquered them as a brave 
man should, that perhaps I have said too much! You are doing 
yourself so much harm too, in every way, and making us all so un- 
happy! I want you to forgive me now if I have hurt you, but to try 
and be braver than you have been, all the same. You must come 
out of this trouble, Mr. Garth!—you must be a man and conquer 
it!” 

She spoke passionately, with a pleading look and manner that could 
not fail to touch any one not a madman nor a savage. It is the 
power that truth and love possess; the faith which at times removes 
more than the material mountain. 


There was silence for some moments, he looking down, she looking 
at him, 
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“Perhaps you mean well, miss,” he then said with a deep sigh, and 
turned away his head. 

Whether he would or no he was touched ; but he did not want to 
yield to her. He had not taken her proffered hand when she held it 
out to him, now she put it into his, and clasped her fingers over the 
rough brown skin. 

“I do mean it well,” she said with a fervent ring in her voice. 
“Show me that you believe I do, and that you are not angry at my 
speaking so plainly—for after all you are so much older than I—by 
coming to-morrow to the Hollies. Ifyou would only take up work 
again, Mr. Garth, you would conquer everything—live it all down!” 

“ Wages for working on another man’s property are not pleasant to 
a man who has been his own master, and held his own land all his 
life, and his father’s before him,” said Garth. 

“ But if you have not got your land any longer, wages are better 
than nothing, and work on any man’s property is better than no work 
at all,” said Patricia with a deeper wisdom than perhaps she knew. 
“Do come to the Hollies, Mr. Garth! you know that Doctor and 
Miss Fletcher are as much interested in you as if you were their 
brother. I cannot tell how you have distressed them by the way in 
which you have borne your trouble, so unlike what might have been 
expected from you!” 

She was still speaking with the same passion of earnestness ; plead- 
ing with the man’s better self and judgment against his lower state ; 
her hand in his; her fingers pressed close in her zeal. She looked 
like some girl-saint preaching the truth to unconverted ears, calling 
the darker soul into the higher life. As indeed she was; and as 
James Garth felt her to be. 

Her courage and enthusiasm touch the dying spark of manhood in 
him; her woman’s zeal woke up his pride; her frank friendliness 
lifted him back to his old state of self-respect, and seemed to heal 
the wound in his sore soul; the warm, girlish grasp did him good, as 
he told his wife; and looking at her with his hollow eyes kindly, a 
smile came over his gaunt face, and he said, shaking her hand : 

“T’ll come to-morrow, miss. I’d scarce be a man if I could refuse a 
young lady like you who speaks so well!” 

And as they stood there, with the warmth of the moment on them 
both—she to save and he to yield—the clatter of horses’ feet came 
near and Lord Merrian, riding with a fair pretty girl, passed them 
at a slow pace and took in the whole scene. 

They had never met since that last interview in the drawing-room 
at Abbey Holme; and when they did meet now all things were 
changed. Patricia was no longer the possible co-heiress with Dora 
Drummond ; no longer Mrs. Hamley’s beautiful niece who was worth 
even a young lord’s looking after; but a discarded relative, evidently 
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living in disgrace and as evidently having done something to deserve 
it. And Lord Merrian was no longer the enthusiastic Numa worship- 
ping his hidden Egeria, but the wise and far-seeing young statesman, 
who had just ideas on the value of matrimonial alliances, and who had 
come to the rather tardy possession of his senses and the knowledge 
that a Lady Maud, born in the purple and educated in the shibboleth 
of the aristocracy from the beginning, would make a fitter wife for him 
than even a Joan of Arc who was a heretic to the inner creed, and not 
quite up in the accidence of the outer observances. 

Lady Maud was a good, well-behaved, placid young person, un- 
troubled by doubt social or religious, and who would have condemned 
an original thought, either in herself or any other woman, as danger- 
ous and unladylike. She was one of those who accept the present 
arrangements of society as final, and who cannot understand what 
people find to perplex and discompose them. There are the Queen 
and royal family ; the aristocracy ; the two sections of the middle 
classes, both the moneyed who may be known and the professional and 
poor who may not; and then there are the common people who have 
to work for all these grander creatures, and who are not of the same 
human nature somehow, neither living nor suffering nor yet feeling as 
the high people, and who are so horribly vulgar and dirty! And then 
there is the Christian religion, which is the only religion in the 
world ; all the rest being shocking idolatries destitute of the first prin- 
ciples of morality ; and the English Church, which is the only true 
‘ centre of Christianity, every other embodiment being so absurd that 
the wonder is how people can be found to believe them; and what can 
folks find in all this to make them unhappy or discontented? Things 
are as they were ordered from the beginning; the England and 
English society of this our nineteenth century being the very perfec- 
tion of God’s counsels; and people are very wicked who try to change 
the established order. To be sure a few Acts of Parliament may be 
passed that just touch an unimportant law, but nothing more. As 
for these dreadful doctrines of liberty and all that, Lady Maud thought 
they ought to be put a stop to and done something with. She 
believed they were all murderers in heart who held them; and could 
not understand any woman, still less a lady, with such awful opinions. 
Nevertheless, Philistine as she was, she was a good little girl who 
would make a faithful wife and a tolerably efficient mother; who would 
give recherché dinners to ambassadors and royal princes, and would 
regulate her household with discretion. She had a fair understanding, 
and was by no means dull to talk to if you kept in the shallows; but 
she was lost on all subjects wanting thought, being utterly devoid of 
philosophic instincts, and never seeing the cause or the outfall of any 
emotion whatsoever. She was immensely popular in society, being 
pretty, accomplished, amiable, and with perfect manners; and when 
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she caught Lord Merrian’s heart at the rebound, and made it her own, 
the world congratulated him on his good luck and told him he had 
chosen the very girl made for him. So they were engaged with much 
rejoicing on all sides, and the young lord himself felt that he had 
chosen the better part. 

As they ‘rode along the lane, however, his head would run on 
Patricia to-day. She seemed very near to him, with a strange surge 
of memory that distressed him ; for he was honest-hearted, and did 
not want to have his allegiance to the lady of his choice disturbed 
even by a memory. He was quite content with his pretty fiancée 
and had no wish to look up into heights impossible for her to reach. 
Still, his Egeria had been very dear to him! She had been like his 
good angel—the voice which had called to him from above, and to 
which he had replied Excelsior—before he failed and fell. 

He was a little silent as they rode between the leafy hedges. His 
imagination, always his strongest or his weakest point, had invested 
Patricia with even more than her rightful share of charm and beauty ; 
and just now she seemed to come before his eyes like some glorified 
ereature, half-angelic, half-heroic, who would have compelled crowds 
to kneel to her had she appeared and spoken. 

Then they passed the Long Field gate, and he saw a tall, rather 
badly-dressed girl, with her hat pushed unbecomingly off her face, 
standing holding. a peasant’s hand in hers and speaking to him as 
equals together; speaking to him with the same love, the same 
passion, the same fervour as she used to show when speaking to him, 
Lord Merrian, a gentleman and the son of a peer. 

He took off his hat as he passed, and Patricia bowed too; but the 
spell was broken. Henceforth Lady Maud had no need to fear the 
past. There would be no rival in his memory to dwarf her mental 
stature and pale her spiritual charms. He acknowledged his folly 
and the blindness of his fascination, That kind of thing would never 
have done! It is all very well to talk of brotherhood and equality 
and helping on humanity and all that: it is a beautiful theory, and 
one that warms one’s heart when speaking of it. But when you 
come to its practical confession, standing thus shaking hands with 
a dirty, unwashed, unshaven peasant—Lord Merrian’s blue blood 
asserted itself then with an indignant throb; and Patricia fell for 
ever from her pedestal. She was simply a handsome girl with rather 
low tastes and an inferior kind of manner; and he wondered, like a 
child suddenly conscious that its coveted plaything was a snake and 
would have stung him, what they should all have done had she taken 
him at his word, and become Lady Merrian and his mother’s daughter- 
in-law. What a mercy she did not! And as he thought this he 
looked at Lady Maud with as much gratitude as love, and closed the 
Kemball episode for ever. 
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Soon after this the Fletchers drove up, and Patricia got into the 
carriage with them; but not before she had made Garth promise again 
that he would come to-morrow to finish his work in the garden, and 
not before she had poured still a little more life and courage into the 
poor fellow’s sunken heart. 

“What an extraordinary thing—that girl to whom you bowed, 
shaking hands with that common man!” said Lady Maud after a long 

ause. 
: Lord Merrian looked innocent. 

“That is Miss Kemball,” he said; “niece of the people who live 
there,” pointing with his whip to Abbey Holme. “She is an 
enthusiast, and goes in for communism and all that.” 

“And you know her!” Lady Maud’s face had just a shade of 
possible displeasure athwart its surprise. “She is not quite in your 
style I should think,” with a nervous little laugh. 

“No, she is not; but of course I know her slightly,” was his 
answer, made with a reassuring indifference and a wise suppression of 
the identity of Egeria. 

“T cannot bear to see women go out of their sphere in this manner,” 
said Lady Maud. “TI think all these theories and extravagance per- 
fectly awful. The idea of any one holding the position of a lady 
being so familiar as that with a common man! I wonder how she 
could !” 


“Yes, it is odd to what lengths enthusiasm will carry people,” 
said Lord Merrian simply ; and turned the conversation by a master- 
stroke. 














Certain Aspects of French Politics. 


WE cannot agree with those who profess to see no difference in the 
aspect of Paris, or rather of the Parisians, from that which they bore 
‘previous to 1870. We are not disposed to pay more attention to 
this than it legitimately warrants. ‘The appearance of the invalid is 
not everything ; yet who will question that the doctor frequently gets 
his best hints as to what mode of treatment to pursue by watching 
his patient’s physiognomy ? 

You see more sad than cheerful countenances as you walk through 
the streets, and more half-vacant half-scared faces than either. And 
if you go where people are supposed to be lively, to the public gar- 
dens, to the theatre, you are disagreeably reminded of Mr. Dickens’ 
Little Marchioness, and of her “great deal of make-believe.” It 
is not so much that the people do not, after a fashion, enjoy them- 
selves: it is that you are somehow made aware that this passing 
enjoyment is a sort of unreal thing, put on with the new necktie or 
pair of gloves, just for the occasion. Yet it scems certain that the 
French people have not only borne the afflictions of 1870-71 far 
better than might have been expected, but also that they have felt 
them less acutely. This is partly true with regard to the German 
war, and very much more true in respect to the civil war which fol- 
lowed it. In some measure it would be well if it were not so. It is 
impossible for Frenchmen to realise that every one among them was 
compromised in the folly and guilt which led up to the war with 
Prussia, and entailed its disastrous issue. ‘ The wish is father to the 
thought,” and this blindness is undoubtedly pleasant to them ; but 
various circumstances aided them very substantially in thus throwing 
dust in their own eyes. Frirst of all must be accounted the déchéance 
of the Third Napoleon: an act which would have been a very worthy 
one indeed had it taken place before the war broke out, but which 
was quite stripped of its heroic vesture by the manner in which it was 
accomplished. We are not going to question the propriety or, at any 
rate, the inevitableness, of its taking place as it did; all we say is, 
that the thing had better have been done quietly and without so much 
trumpeting ; and it had been better to veil a little the exuberance of 
joy at the national disgrace of Sedan, which rendered it so extremely 
easy to proclaim the Republic at the Hotel de Ville. It was not 
likely to improve the relations between the army and the people for 
the former to hear and know that the latter positively rejoiced over 
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the defeat and captivity of all that was reckoned most valorous in 
France. It cut the breach between the two wider than it had ever 
been before; and the massacres which succeeded the fall of the 
Commune were, it is certain, not a little provoked by the remembrance 
of the state of public feeling which followed the battle of Sedan. 
And this leads us to consider one of the most ominous signs of the 
times in France—that the country is politically made up of irrecon- 
cilable contrasts.. In no country can any amount of political security 
or stability exist in which the army and the people represent two 
different and opposing principles. France, in this, stands forth as a 
fatal exception among the nations; for where else can we conceive 
it possible that the people of the capital, and the nation in their wake, 
should take pleasure in the rout of their finest troops? And it 
would be futile to aver that it was only the capture of Louis Napoleon 
that made glad the hearts of the great mass of his opponents; much 
more was it the comfortable conviction, that since one of the Imperial 
armies was marched off to Germany and the other shut up in Metz, 
there could be no danger or inconvenience in putting their cherished 
dreams into practice. 

Now, we say that no considerations whatever can justify such feel- 
ings as these: they are the apotheosis of the politician at the expense 
of the patriot. They were utterly inexcusable; even if we recollect 
how much the Emperor Napoleon had done to foster their growth. 
This entire alienation of the army from the people was one of the 
worst heritages his reign left to the nation he governed for some 
twenty years, and one of the gravest indictments against his character 
as a ruler that history will have to record. Frenchmen could never 
forget, and do not forget to this hour, that it was the cannon of 
December which put Louis Napoleon upon the Imperial throne: not 
all the (more or less national) foreign wars he embarked in, mainly in 
the hopes of effacing this fact from their minds, succeeded in their 
purpose. What they do not remember near so clearly, unfortunately, 
is their own reckless infatuation, which placed a Bonaparte in the 
President's chair, and their own pusillanimous sycophancy, which 
induced them to be no unwilling accomplices in keeping him upon 
the throne he had usurped, so long as the sun seemed to shine upon 
his undertakings. 

We have seen that the French regarded the earlier phases of the 
German war with, to say the least, mixed feelings. Their later 
reverses they partially explained away, by repeating to themselves— 
what, by-the-bye, is becoming rather too general an opinion outside 
France—that the Germans are invincible, and that no other armies, 
however good, could compete with theirs; and partly by the hypo- 
thesis of treason. But there can be no doubt that they took the 
disasters of the Commune still less to heart. Instead of confessing, 
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in sorrow and indignation, that it was nothing but the poltroonery of 
the “ party of order” in Paris, which allowed, nay encouraged, and 
almost compelled? the Communalists to take possession of the city; 
instead of acknowledging, with shame, that the number of “ orderly ” 
National Guards who retired without striking a blow far exceeded 
that of the Insurrectionists, they say, “It was very sad, but what 
could we do?” Over the horrible carnage caused by the Commune 
and its subjection, they grieve not; for the vast destruction of the 
public buildings and private property of the city—which the Germans 
had so greatly spared—they blush not. “I do not wish the Tuileries 
to be re-built ; they look so romantic in ruins!” said a French lady 
to us. In fine, you cannot get out of the head of the ordinary 
Frenchman that, after all, the bloody episode of the Commune did 
not present a somewhat sublime spectacle for Europe to look at! 
The miserable despicableness of the whole affair—from the murder of 
General Clement Thomas to the fusillades of M. de Galiffet—they 
fail to see. And of the one noble figure which those events produced, 
of the one pure and lofty personality which appeared in that lurid 
glare of blood and fire—Rossel—the French nation showed its appre- 
ciation—by shooting ! 

So we do not think the disheartenment we see in France is wholly 
due to the past. More probably does it arise in an ever-present dread 
of what may happen in the future, that is to say, next week, or 
to-morrow. Unlike Mr. Micawber, they are always expecting some- 
thing bad to “turn up,” and hence the ceaseless uneasiness, which 
he who runs may read upon the faces of every class of the French 
people. They have no confidence either in their army or in their 
representatives, to protect them from any day falling the prey of 
a Communist cataclysm, or a despotic coup d'état. The Frenchman 
has none of that innate respect for law which characterised the 
ancient Romans, and which the modern Italians have shown in no 
small degree in their recent vicissitudes; and consequently, he has no 
trust in any ultimate bond wherewith the nation or society itself may 
hold together. He goes about, the victim to a waking nightmare 
that he is falling into space. And if he sees in the army a dynastic 
instrument, it is to be feared that he regards the representative body 
in something the same light. Unfortunately, no Frenchman whose 
opinions are not those of the majority—whatever those may be—is 
willing to accept the fact that the elect of the nation really repre- 
sents the nation -at all! This comes of Napoleon the Third and his 
“arranged ” plébiscites. The fact that the man whom it is now the 
fashion to say that nobody approved of but a few courtiers and 
Corsicans, was nominally the elect of millions, altogether, and not 
unnaturally, destroys the faith of most Frenchmen in the significance 
of the verdict of the ballot urns. Now, it is not true that Corsicans 
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and courtiers alone approved of Napoleon in his palmy days, but it is 
true that he sowed corruption broadcast through the land, making 
it impossible to discover what was sincere and what was paid for 
in the allegiance given to his régime. That he contrived to utterly 
demoralise France is certain; and that he was not personally corrupt 
in money matters, will not cover the blackness of that crime. As to 
the corruption of his Court, it passed belief. We were speaking not 
long ago to a gentleman who had the entrée to the Tuileries, and was 
a personal friend of the Imperial family. “ You cannot conceive the 
difficulties with which the Emperor had to contend ; there was hardly 
a man at his Court whom he could trust,” he said. “To give you a 
slight instance of it: Count ——, of turf celebrity, was riding in the 
Bois, mounted on a favourite and valuable English thoroughbred, 
when he was met by , who you know was an important member 
of the Emperor’s household. The latter said to him: ‘That is the 
very horse the Emperor wants, you really must let me purchase it 
for the Imperial stables.’ Count answered that he did not 
wish to part with the horse, and that if he did so, he should make 
His Majesty a present of it, and on no account should it be the 
subject of a business transaction. Some days later two Imperial 
grooms came to him saying, they were come for the horse. The 
Count,was very much surprised; however, he let it go, and soon after 
was invited to dine at the Tuileries. After dinner the Emperor said 
to him, ‘ That is a nice horse I had from you, mais, mon cher Comte, 
c’était un peu cher! ‘Dear?’ said the exasperated nobleman. ‘ Why, 
I made your Majesty a present of it!’ The Emperor simply replied, 
‘—— said it cost ten thousand francs, and I gave him the 
money.” This, our informant assured us, was only one of hundreds 
of occasions when Napoleon was cheated and fleeced right and left by 
persons of exalted position whom it was impossible for him to dismiss 
from his service. 

The story is typical of the whole system upon which the Second 
Empire was founded. Everybody who chose might get money out of 
the government on some plea or other; if not in the audacious way 
we have related, in the smoother and less startling methods by which 
political adherence may be bought and sold. Everybody was bribed ; 
everybody robbed on his own account; no enormity in subordinates 
could be punished, because that would have shaken the whole system. 
The money which should have been applied to the organisation of the 
army was used to corrupt the people; yet no one can have lately 
visited France without perceiving that Bonapartism is regaining 
ground. Honesty and good faith, though they certainly have not 
ceased to exist, no longer circulate in France. For this Louis 
Napoleon is largely answerable; but still more so are the teachers 
of the religion that “the end justifies the means,” the enormously 
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strong army of the “infallible” Pope. So long as they retain the 
education of the country in their hands they may well sing, “ Let 
who will make its laws.” And so long as French children are taught 
that they are to be Ultramontanes first, Frenchmen if you piease, 
they may grow up to be anything, from Federalist to Legitimist, but 
the early teaching will hold good; patriotism will ever be put off 
with the second place, if indeed any place whatever be accorded 
to it. France will be a nation of partisans in lieu of a nation of 
patriots. 

We have given an anecdote to illustrate the moral of the imperial 
Court. We will give another by way of example of the practices of 
the priesthood. A deputy of the Extreme Left, representing a de- 
partment some hundred miles from Paris, was accosted one day by 
one of his constituents, a parish priest, who requested him to use 
his influence with the minister of public worship (then M. Jules 
Simon), to obtain a grant of money in aid of the restoration of his 
church. The deputy told him that he should have been very glad 
to oblige him, and that had the object in view been an educational 
work he would have been happy to comply with his request; but 
that he could not conscientiously apply for funds to serve the purposes 
of a Church with the principles of which he in no way went along. 
So, as he supposed, the matter ended. Some time after he came 
across the minister in the lobby of the Assembly, who said to him, 
“ Your little affair is settled.” “My little ‘affair ?” said the deputy. 
“ What do you mean by that?” On which it transpired that the 
priest, in concert with the deputy’s wife, had successfully petitioned 
in his name for the grant which he had so resolutely refused to 
ask for. 

The clerical party on the one side, and every one who is not 
prepared to stand by the Syllabus, and the Vatican Council, and the 
whole edifice of modern Catholicism on the other, form two more 
groups of irreconcilable opponents and conflicting interests. 

Again, there is the sleepless contest between the great towns and 
the country districts: and, in alluding to this part of our subject, we 
will pass over the more superficial aspects of it—its outward signs ; such 
as, whether we are to listen to the counsels of the Breton nobility or of 
the Paris bowrgeotsie ; such as, whether the Assembly is to be at Paris 
or Versailles—and endeavour to go to the root of the evil which is too 
often wholly ignored and disregarded—the opposition between the pro- 
letariat of the towns and the proletariat of the country. Let us take 
the last—that is, the peasantry—first. We must remember, in order 
to judge them correctly, that they are not Spartan helots or Russian 
serfs, ‘or even English agricultural labourers. The stupendous, yet 
mostly barren physical force which must always belong to numbers, is 
not alone theirs. Many of them are proprietors, and to them all 
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universal suffrage—which Legitimists would fain curtail and Com- 
munalists would wish to render powerless—gives an acknowledged 
and legitimate potency which practically makes them masters of the 
country. For the most part they are incredibly ignorant, their only 
education proceeding from the Freres Chrétiens and other religious 
orders, which perhaps is rather worse than receiving no instruction at 
all. They are very hard-working—especially the women—and extraor- 
dinarily thrifty ; to an extent, in fact, which all who are acquainted 
with their real condition must deplore, since generations of half- 
starved men and women are the cost of the stockingful of dearly 
earned gold pieces. On the whole they are mentally and physically 
timid and unadventurous. In religion they are still in the dark ages 
of superstition, and are a good deal under the influence of cotemporary 
prophecies and miracles. Nevertheless, they do not thoroughly realise 
that oneness of politics and religion, which the priests are at the present 
time engaged in trying to inculcate into their minds; and we doubt 
if the beau ideal of the Church—Henri Cing and the New Crusade— 
finds much favour in their sight. The légende Napoléonienne, which 
once had its stronghold at the cottar’s hearth, is not dead yet, though 
it has lost some of its motive power. They dislike war, a large army, 
heavy taxation and Communism; but they are credulous, and easily 
duped by fair promises. 

Opposed to them stand the workmen of the great towns, in par- 
ticular of Paris. The Parisian artisan is the most intelligent skilled 
workman in the world; he is well paid, and his vote dignifies him 
with the position of an enfranchised citizen. But he is the most 
restless and dissatisfied of mortals. His creed is one of universal 
hatred ; he hates the Army, he hates the Church ; he hates every man 
who wears a better coat than he does; that he hates his own associates 
is probable, as no two members of the Communal administration 
could keep from quarrelling with each other. And above all, he hates 
and despises the peasantry. Socially he is a Bohemian, politically and 
religiously he is a Nihilist. So far as his aspirations are in any way 
defined, he desires a Federation of great towns, and, amongst other 
things, the abolition of the law of inheritance—all private fortunes 
to lapse to the State. It is a misapplication of terms to say that he 
has the smallest love of freedom, at least as we understand the word, 
and as to patriotism, he denounces it as obsolete. In the Communal 
insurrection he showed himself devoid of political instinct. In the 
matter of education he is very little superior to the peasant for whom 
he professes so profound a contempt.* “Il comprend tout et ne sait 


* We speak of the rule; far be it from us to say that it has not brilliant 
exceptions. Nor should we omit to do justice to one sterling virtue which 
belongs to the French owvrier, namely, his remarkable honesty. As a 
practical instance of this, we may mention the case of a Parisian artisan 
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rien,” says an eminent French writer, of the Parisian artisan. “ Hélas! 
Youvrier est devenu poseur et prétentieux sans cesser d’étre barbare !” 

We have spoken of the irreconcilable differences between the 
Army and the people, between the clericals and non-clericals, between 
the town and the country. The causes of these lie deeper than do 
those of party or dynastic feuds, notwithstanding all the heart- 
burnings and bloodshed that these latter may give rise to. We must 
leave it to others to find out how they may be remedied or palliated 
without deviating from the principles of political morality or upsetting 
the foundations of political economy. No statesman had ever set 
before him a more worthy or more difficult task to perform. 

Before concluding, we will give a few lines to the existing state of 
the I’rench army. We were told in Paris that, since the war, great 
things had been done by way of improving it. ‘Do you know,” a 
friend said to us, “that the men begin to salute their officers, which 
they never used todo?” We are afraid that discipline must be still 
at rather a premium, when we have seen—what we believe is to be 
seen in no other country—sentries on guard chatting and fraternizing 
with the passers by. The French soldier of the line was as hope- 
lessly untidy and slovenly in his dress as ever. Soldiers of every 
grade seemed low-spirited and sad, and nearly all the men looked 
terribly thin and hollow-cheeked. We were informed on good authority 
that the French Government commits the fatal mistake of not giving 
its soldiers enough to eat. 

It cannot be said too often or too emphatically, that where the 
army of a nation is a nation armed—and this is the direction in which 
France and every continental state is tending—the term of service 
should, and may be made the means of raising the standard of the 
entire people. It is in truth a grand equality that is implied in the 
axiom, “ Every citizen shall serve the state,” of which this period of 
compulsory soldiering is a practical lesson. Regular hours, steady 
discipline and proper nourishment, not forgetting the schoolmaster, 
who should always work shoulder to shoulder with the drill serjeant, 
ought to send the raw recruit of a year or so before back to his village 
twice the man he left it. 





who happened to find the purse of afriend of ours, containing his card and 
a large sum of money, and who went to every hotel in the quartier in search 
of the owner, to whom he at last succeeded in restoring it. 


Cradition. 


Ir I were Ranger of the “Sands of Time,” or if Mr. Longfellow 
would kindly delegate to me some other authority consistent with 
republican ideas over that territory, I would immediately put up the 
following notice :— 


“ Great men who propose leaving their footprints on these Sands, 
are particularly requested to walk straight, and not to wear boots 
liable to make indistinct or irregular impressions. Small people 
detected in the use of boots which do not belong to them will be 


prosecuted. 
“ By Order.” 


And this is my reason why. The firm, sharp, swinging step of the 
truly Great—leading straight from point to point—may be followed, 
but not imitated. The moment there is left the mark of a stumble, or 
a deviation, or a limp, the Small seize upon it, and flatter themselves 
that because they have acquired the fact they have adopted the 
form. One illustration will show better than a page of reasoning 
what I mean. Years ago it was demonstrated that mere mechanical 
flourishes and ornamentation—however elaborate it might be—upon a 
bank note, was no protection against forgery ; but that a work of art— 
the simpler the better—was not to be successfully copied. Hence the 
late Mr. Maclise was employed to design the note now in circulation, 
and I am told that the vignette in the corner has been a stumbling- 
block in the path of would-be ‘‘smashers”—if that be the right term 
to apply to the fabricators of false paper money. A copy—to the 
educated—never has the sharpness and decision of the original, 
but if this be marred by any eccentricity or fault, and that be repro- 
duced, it catches the eye of the uninitiated, and carries off the fraud. 
So, to return to the Sands aforesaid, we find that if some masters of 
the art turn in their toes a little, or have a heel worn down, or a nail 
misplaced in the soles of their shoes, such peculiarity is adopted, and 
the “ forlorn and shipwrecked brother ” is deluded into the belief that 
a Dickens or a Landseer, a Bentham, a Rossini, or a Kean, have 
passed that way—a way leading not to the “shining table-lands,” but 
to the dismal swamps of mediocrity. 

Thus in every profession we find ¢raditions formed for the most part 
upon the faults of eminent men. Tricks of tone, manner, expression, 
easily picked up, and which pass—so to speak—as trade-marks, 
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Where is the young barrister who does not address the Bench as 
“mi Lud” the first time he opens a brief in court? the sucking 
attorney who does not talk of “sheddles?” the fledgling doctor who 
does not speak of the baby as “ us” when called in to prescribe for its 
little ills? the embryo R. A. who does not begin with some trick 
caught from an Etty or a Turner ? the aspirant for literary fame who 
does not take his dip out of the dregs of some well-used inkstand ? 
the ambitious “ general utility” who does not form himself upon the 
failings of a Macready ora Mathews? It would never do for Mr. 
Bluebag to say “my Lord,” or for Mr, Pounce to call that list of 
debts a “schedule.” That would be a proclamation of greenness, an 
audacious departure from tradition, at which the managing clerk 
would frown. The judge would lift his spectacles and ask the 
Associate, “who is that young gentleman?” to his utter demorali- 
zation. Mamma would really be sure that her darling ought to 
have better advice, if Mr. Redlamp called that wonder of his race he, 
or she, or it—and so on. We all like to put on something belonging 
to our successful elders, and wear it in a jaunty off-hand way as 
though it were our own. And our successful elders like to see us do 
so. Imitation is the sincerest form of flattery. When Mr. Buskin, 
entrusted with two lines in the new melodrama, talks about his 
“ cheyild,” drags his left foot as he walks, and rolls his eyes at 
nothing in particular, the stage manager roars approval, and observes 
that the young man will do. 

If this sort of thing floated only on the surface, it would not 
matter, but it indicates what is to be found below—a worship of 
tradition ; a fear of doing things that have not been done, and of 
thinking things that have not been plainly stamped with the hall- 
mark of authority—which is standing in our way as a nation. Mind, 
I have not a word to say against tradition in the abstract. Taken as 
the mariner takes his beacons and lights, to warn him off rocks and 
shoals, ¢radztions are to be respected. We can mark all, or nearly all, 
the bad places, and in the absence of warnings to the contrary, may 
presume that we are sailing on in safety. It is impossible to mark all 
the good ones, and a navigator who required to be assured of every 
inch of his way, would seldom get out of sight of port. But some of 
our social pilots will not budge unless they see a light dead ahead, and 
avoid with a thrill of horror localities where they see big foreign 
ships passing in perfect safety, because some one, years ago, hung out 
a red light on the spot! Perhaps there never was any danger there. 
Perhaps the reef, or whatever it was, has been washed away. It was 
a Scylla ; it ought to have been a Charybdis—it 7s neither ; but woe to 
the audacious hand that would dare take down the red light! Now 
supposing that white means safety, and red danger, the removal of one 
obsolete red light is of more importance than the establishment of 
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half a dozen white ones. Where we have passed once, we may pass 
again; others may follow us. The “all right” beacon then becomes 
(as grammarians say) “‘ understood.” But a bogus red light is that 
fine old nuisance, “a mockery, a delusion, and a snare”—a snare, 
because it leads to a want of respect for red lights which mark real 
dangers. Half our troubles—political and social—arise from the 
misuse of red lights. For example, supposing that our forefathers 
had not persisted in hanging up lights more or less red over the 
door of every place of worship that did not belong to the Established 
Church—should we have all this hubbub about cancation? We made 
dissent by illiberality to Dissenters. 

Using the word in its general sense, we are (next to the Chinese, 
perhaps) the most conservative people under the sun. How we 
distrust and dislike anything that has the mark of novelty upon it? 
To call an idea or an article “ new-fangled” is to condemn it. How 
many inventions have we driven abroad because we look upon in- 
ventors as our natural enemies—disturbers of the public peace? Our 
cousins on the other side of the Atlantic are vastly our superiors in 
this respect. Everything that is new has a charm for them; but 
they mar their advantage by running into the contrary extreme and 
scoffing at all that is old—not because it is worn out, but simply 
because they have not got it. Our conservatism—though it has kept 
us back on the path of progress—has warned us against the Jack 
o’ Lanterns which gather on either side, and have lured more excitable 
communities into the mud. And so it is useful in its way, pretty 
much as a drag is useful when you are driving in a hilly part of the 
country. Its main prop is ¢radition. If you can raise an uncon- 
tradicted cry of “ Who ever heard of such a thing?” in private life, 
the thing is doomed. If in public life honourable gentlemen are 
assured that the proposal in question has good precedent, it will 
pass. The precedent may belong to a time which had nothing in 
common with our own ; but it is a precedent, and must be respected. 
In the world of fashion we do not ask if this or that be right or 
wrong, convenient or inconvenient, pleasant or the contrary; but 
only if it is or is not done. To do what is done, is to be respectable ; 
and to be respectable, is to be happy. Sit down to dinner in a black 
necktie when “other fellows” wear white (or vice versa), my young 
friend, and see how unhappy you will be! Nowa Frenchman would 
rather enjoy being so distingué, and an American not care a red cent 
one way or the other. 

This is a small thing? Granted. So is a feather, but it will show 
which way the wind blows. Taken alone, the saying “sheddle” and 
“ cheyild” are small things, but they indicate the set of tradition in 
two professions. It is often urged, that lawyers uphold what is bad 
in our law for sordid reasons, That is a libel. No class of men have 
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been more earnest in recommending reforms in practice than those who 
have been the first to lose by them; but to principles hallowed by tra- 
dition, they cling. As a lover treasures a withered flower, or a faded 
bow of ribbon which has once decked the bosom of his adored one, 
so does a lawyer cleave to the rules of a bygone age. What mind 
educated under other training—what jurist of any other nation—can 
defend, in these days, the principle handed down from feudal times, 
that land is to be considered as a special property ; that one who holds 
it for the life of a gentleman aged eighty, has one class of estate 
dignified and privileged ; and ‘that another who possesses it, or has 
power over it, for nine hundred and ninety-nine years, has a mere 
chattel? This is not a small thing. It is going to give us some 
trouble. We have kept up the red light too long. 

I write not about great things, and will not offend again. I think 
that if one could tear away, and consign to a congenial dust-bin, the 
rags and tatters of ¢radition, we should find in many cases that there 
is no body underneath. Nothing but a scarecrow. 

The great army of reformers is recruited from amongst the intel- 
ligent mechanics—men who earn about the pay of a captain in the 
line. No class profess a greater contempt for tradition, and no class 
are more slaves to it. No class cry out more loudly against injustice, 
and no class is more unjust. I pass by the rules of their Trades’ 
Unions,—rules which, if established as law by the ukase of an emperor, 
would call down upon him the most scathing denunciations. Such 
tyranny! such oppression! would never have been heard of. I pass 
this by, and come to their domestic traditions. Can any one explain 
why working men love black raiment? Black, says ¢radition, is re- 
spectable. Why? Grant that “Sunday clothes” never wear out, 
and are not to be made available for workday use, is black broadcloth 
a cheap, a durable, or a becoming dress? It costs more at first, its 
glory is short-lived, it looks worse than any other when that glory has 
departed. Ichabod! is sooner said of a black suit than of any other. 
And yet, black trousers, a black “ claw-hammer coat,” and a black satin 
waistcoat is the delight of the “ intelligent mechanic!” A black satin 
vest! Is there any article of costume which is more unsatisfactory 
in its youth and makes more haste to become seedy ? Who can bear 
- the ordeal of a tail coat in the day-time? Not my Lord Marquis of 
Carabas, who has fifty costumes to choose from; but honest Brown, 
the carpenter, has two suits, and both black. 

Honest Brown spends enough money upon his table to have goo? 
meals every day, but he does not get them. Mrs. Brown’s method of 
cookery is so extravagant, that if carried out in the establishment of & 
duchess, would bring his Grace into bankruptcy. She despises any- 
thing that is cheap. She invents nothing, utilises nothing. “ Messes,” 
under which category is included a score of dishes which are 
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palatable to you and me—are her abomination. She likes plain English 
food (which means expensive meat wastefully and badly cooked), 
and “don’t want none of your foreigneering ways.” If the primest 
six-year-old mutton could be sold at two-pence the pound, she would 
turn up her nose at it. Her tradition is, that all that is cheap (in 
the way of eating), must be nasty. No Australian beef, no cheap 
salads, no stock-pot for her. She has a baked shoulder-of-mutton for 
dinner, and throws the bone away. 

The Browns have traditions against the use of fresh air and cold 
water. These are unwholesome. Their pride does not allow them 
to use a public washhouse, so the “things” are washed and dried 
at home. The children grow up with pasty faces, narrow chests, 
and a chronic cold in the head. Out of his own domain Brown is 
a very glutton for change. The House of Lords, the Game Laws, the 
Land Laws, the Law of Primogeniture (whatever that may be), are all 
wrong. A bloated aristocracy has sucked the roses out of his babies” 
faces. He is for an universal smash-up of everything—army, navy, 
civil service. Even the Crown itself is not sacred. He dreams of a 
republic, with Mr. Odger as president. But the idea that he may 
make himself more comfortable as things are by an alteration of his 
own affairs, is the last that enters his brain. He would shake society 
to its core ; but open his windows? make that shoulder-of-mutton bone 
into soup? Never! 

A few years before the Crimean war, the tradition that everything 
that was British was bad, and everything French good, reached its 
highest force. It arose partly from a natural revulsion against the 
ideas of a previous generation, and partly because people liked to show 
that they had been abroad. I am going to take Proverbs in hand 
some day, and will pay particular attention to that which says, “ It is 
an ill bird which fouls its own nest.” An ill bird, indeed! Why, 
don’t we all know a score of men and women who pass for people of 
taste, and are koo-too’d accordingly, simply because they abuse their 
surroundings? Well, poor France is not the model she used to be 
made, but tradition clings to her still. We still speak of the average 
Frenchman as polite, and believe in the taste of French women. 
Taste, mark we—not fashion! Fashion, I give in. It has so long 
been dinned into our ears that our own women display want of judg- — 
ment in the selection of colours, that we allow this accusation to pass 
unchallenged. A Frenchman asserts that Englishwomen dress badly, 
just as a parrot says, “ pretty Poll.’ Even M. Taine joins in the 
traditional charge about colour, and this at a time when a mixture of 
green and blue, without the relief of a complementary tint, was the 
latest fashion from Paris! If English ladies had originated the idea 
of returning to the fashions of their great-grandmothers, what a shout 
of derision would have been raised over the water? If any but French 
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modistes had invented other fashions that could be mentioned, and we 
were to try them by any standard, we should have to pronounce them 
vulgar. It requires a bold mind to use that word in connection with 
anything that is French. Tradition insists that to be vulgar is not 
to be French ; and that to be French excludes the possibility of being 
vulgar. Is wearing sham jewellery and false hair, vulgar? Is bring- 
ing the rouge-pot, the bismuth, and the belladonna of the ballet-girl 
into the drawing-room, vulgar? We should have thought so thirty 
years ago, but such practices became French, and ipso facto permis- 
sible in the most polite society. Thirty years ago a woman with a 
painted face would have run a great risk of being requested to leave 
the dress circle of a respectable theatre. The brilliancy of her com- 
plexion would have been taken as prima facie evidence of her 
belonging to a class with which the men of that day did not like 
their wives and sisters to rub skirts. The class in question lead the 
fashion now. 

Tradition allows the French language to be considered a disin- 
fectant—a sort of moral per-sulphate of iron—in which wicked ideas 
and nasty subjects become innocuous. Expressed in English they 
make us shudder, or raise our handkerchief to our nose. Printed or 
spoken in another tongue we find no harm in them, and the air is 
filled with bouquet d’esprit. 

Tradition allows us to take young ladies to see plays at the St. 
James's which, if produced at a Concert Hall in Whitechapel, would 
engage the attention of the magistrates at the next Licensing Sessions. 
Granted that the French language lends itself to put nasty things 
into an apparently nice form. Is strychnine the less deadly when it is 
made up into a sugar-coated pill ? 

The ridiculous traditions which degrade the English stage, and 
hamper English actors, will not be recited here. The subject is worn 
threadbare. Kind hearted, genial Albert Smith broke several lances 
against them, and every “funny writer” who has been two or three 
times behind the scenes, has had his say. If you want to see what 
comes of an organised revolt against this nonsense go to Mrs. Bancroft’s 
theatre. 

The “romantic East” and the “gorgeous West,” are fields in 
which éradition flourishes. Oil, water, and word-painters have in- 
curred heavy responsibilities in this respect. I remember a coloured 
engraving, which used to deck Mr. Ackerman’s window, of a radiant 
being, rather lightly clad, with a complexion of the softest strawberry 
ice, and beautiful blue hair; who illustrated, I think, one of Victor 
Hugo’s poems. She reclined with infinite grace on a grass hammock, 
slung over a delicious pool, surrounded by tropical vegetation—fruits 
and flowers of the most gorgeous hues. One little, lazy, unslippered 
foot played with the water, and the bright drops trickled back reluc- 
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tantly from the sweet invader. Her ‘great dreamy eyes were turned 
heavenwards, and I thought, “Oh! what a country to live, and loll, 
and love in!” I had not been East or West then. The other day 
I cut the following extract out of a review of a new poem : 

“ The story opens with an exquisite description of an Indian girl 
asleep in a tropical forest. Her place of slumber is a bower as fairy- 
like as ever poetic vision saw. Here is a glimpse of it: 


Through the transparent roof of shining leaves, 
Where the deep sunlight weaves 

Threads like a spider’s web of silvern white, 
Faint falls the dreamy light 

Down the grey bolls and boughs that intervene 
On to the carpet green, 

Prinkt with all wondrous flowers, on emerald brakes 
Where the still speckled snakes 


Crawl shaded; and above the shaded ground, 
Amid the deep-sea sound 

Of the high branches, bright birds scream and fly, 
And chattering parrots cry; 


And everywhere beneath them in the bowers 
Float things like living flowers, 
Hovering and settling.” 


The maternal parent of that Indian girl could not have been aware of 
her absence from home in that locality. I shudder to think of the 
consequences of going to sleep in such a place. Was it not Will 
Fern, in ‘The Chimes,’ who says that ladies are fond of sketching his 
cottage ; but remarks, “ There ain’t no weather ina pictur”? In the 
two pictures I have before me there are no insects and no fever ! 
Gracious heavens! to think of my lovely Bayadére’s soft creamy 
limbs and delicate bosom at the mercy of all the mosquitoes, galli- 
nippers, green flies, Jack Spaniards, black ants, ef 7d genus omne, 
which were certain to infest that pool! To realize the all but 
certainty of her darling little big toe being attacked by a jigger! 
Why, she would be the colour of an Epping sausage, and have chills 
and fever before night! It is to be hoped that her sister imprudent 
—the Indian girl—had a plentiful supply of quinine and carbolic 
acid soap at hand. 

And the gorgeous fruits and flowers? You may see the pick of 
the latter at Kew—minus the plaga. Well, put aside the fact that 
they are foreign and curious, and for how many of them would you 
give an English moss-rose ? 

Then the heat, the dust, the squalor; none of which go into the 
picture. Fancy Cleopatra chasing the lively flea! She must have 
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had scores of such apterx on board that splendid barge of hers, if the 
land of Egypt has not undergone a wonderful change. The great 
Mogul himself was once sadly bothered by a bluebottle fly, and I 
should not wonder if the lineal descendants of that insect had been 
indirectly the cause of separating many a Vizier’s head from his 
shoulders. Asa museum of antiquities the “romantic East” is not 
to be decried ; but put forward as a land of luxury and comfort it is, 
in my humble judgment, the greatest impostor out—except the 
“‘ gorgeous West.” 
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[READINGS IN AMERICA.] 


T.—Che Dream Woman ; 


A Mystery, 1x Four Narratives. 


By WILKIE COLLINS. 


SECOND NARRATIVE. 


Tue OstiEeR’s Story CONCLUDED. 


XI. 


I expect nobody to approve of what I have next to tell of myself. 

In three weeks from the day when my mother had identified her 
with the Woman of the Dream, I took Alicia Warlock to Church, and 
made her my wife. I was a man bewitched. Again and again I say 
it, I was a man bewitched! 

During the interval before my marriage, our little household 
at the cottage was broken up. My mother and my aunt quarrelled. 
My mother, believing in the Dream, entreated me to break off my 
engagement. My aunt, believing in the cards, urged me to marry. 

This difference of opinion produced a dispute between them, in the 
course of which my aunt Chance—quite unconscious of -having any 
superstitious feelings of her own—actually set out the cards which 
prophesied happiness to me in my married life, and asked my mother 
whether anybody but “a blinded heathen could be fule enough after 
seeing those cairds to believe in a dream!” This was, naturally, too 
much for my mother’s patience; hard words followed on either side ; 
Mrs. Chance returned in dudgeon to her friends in Scotland. She 
left me a written statement of my future prospects, as revealed by 
the cards—and with it an address at which a Post-office order 
would reach her. “The day was no that far off,” she remarked, 
“when Francie might remember what he owed to his aunt Chance, 
maintaining her ain unbleemished widowhood on thratty punds a 
year.” 

Having refused to give her sanction to my marriage, my mother 
also refused to be present at the wedding, or to visit Alicia afterwards. 
There was no anger at the bottom of this conduct on her part. 
Believing as she did in the Dream, she was simply in mortal fear of 
my wife. I understood this—and I made allowances for her. Nota 
cross word passed between us. My one happy remembrance now— 
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though I did disobey her in the matter of my marriage—is this: I 
loved and respected my good mother to the last. 

As for my wife, she expressed no regret at the estrangement 
between her mother-in-law and herself. By common consent, we 
never spoke on that subject. We settled in the manufacturing town 
which I have already mentioned ; and we kept a lodging house. My 
kind master, at my request, granted me a lump sam in place of my 
annuity. This put us into a good house, decently furnished. For a 
while, things went well enough. I may describe myself at this time 
of my life as a happy man. 

My misfortunes began with a return of the complaint from which 
my mother had already suffered. The doctor confessed, when I asked 
him the question, that there was danger to be dreaded this time. 
Naturally, after hearing this, I was a good deal away at the cottage. 
Naturally also, I left the business of looking after our house, in my 
absence, to my wife. Little by little, I found her beginning to alter 
towards me. While my back was turned, she formed acquaintances 
with people of the doubtful and dissipated sort. One day, I observed 
something in her manner which forced the suspicion on me that she 
had been drinking. Before the week was out, my suspicion was a 
certainty. From keeping company with drunkards, she had grown to 
be a drunkard herself. 

I did all a man could do to reclaim her. Quite useless! She had 
never really returned the love I felt for her: I had no influence; I 
could do nothing. My mother, hearing of this last worst trouble, 
resolved to try what her influence could do. Ill as she was, I found 
her one day dressed to go out. 

“T am not long for this world, Francis,” she said. “I shall not 
feel easy on my death-bed, unless I have done my best to the last to 
make you happy. I mean to put my own fears and my own feelings 
out of the question, and to go with you to your wife, and try what I 
can do to reclaim her. Take me home with you, Francis. Let me 
do all I can to help my son, before it’s too late.” 

How could I disobey her? We took the railway to the town: it 
was only half an hour’s ride. By one o'clock in the afternoon we 
reached my house. It was our dinner hour, and Alicia was in the 
kitchen. I was able to take my mother quietly into the parlour, and 
then prepare my wife for the visit. She had drunk but little at that 
early hour, and luckily the devil in her was tamed for the time. 

She followed me into the parlour, and the meeting passed off 
better than I had ventured to forecast, with this one drawback, 
that my mother—though she tried hard to control herself—shrank 
from looking my wife in the face when she spoke to her. It was 
a relief to me when Alicia began to prepare the table for dinner. 

She laid the cloth, brought in the bread-tray, and cut some slices 
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for us from the loaf. Then she returned to the kitchen. At that 
moment, while I was still anxiously watching my mother, I was 
startled by seeing the same ghastly change pass over her face which 
had altered it on the morning when Alicia and she first met. Before 
I could say a word, she started up with a look of horror. 

“Take me back!—home, home again, Francis! Come with me, 
and never go back more !” 

I was afraid to ask for an explanation ; I could only sign to her to 
be silent, and help her quickly to the door. As we passed the bread- 
tray on the table, she stopped and pointed to it. 

“ Did you see what your wife cut your bread with ?” she asked. 

“No, mother ; I was not noticing. What was it ?” 

“ Look !” 

I did look. A new clasp-knife, with a buckhorn handle, lay with 
the loaf in the bread-tray. I stretched out my hand to possess myself 
of it. At the same moment, there was a noise in the kitchen, and my 
mother caught me by the arm. 

“The knife of the dream! Francis, Im faint with fear—take 
me away, before she comes back !” 

Icouldn’t speak, to comfort or even to answer her. Superior as I 
was to superstition, the discovery of the knife staggered me. In 
silence, I helped my mother out of the house and took her home. 

I held out my hand to say good-by. She tried to stop me. 

“ Don’t go back, Francis! don’t go back!” 

“T must get the knife, mother. I must go back by the next 
train.” 

I held to that resolution. By the next train I went back. 


XII. 


My wife had, of course, discovered our secret departure from the 
house. She had been drinking. She was in a fury of passion. The 
dinner in the kitchen was flung under the grate; the cloth was off 
the parlour table. Where was the knife ? 

T was foolish enough to ask for it. She refused to give it tome. In 
the course of the dispute between us which followed, I discovered that 
there was a horrible story attached to the knife. It had been used in 
a murder—years since—and had been so skilfully hidden that the 
authorities had been unable to produce it at the trial. By help of 
some of her disreputable friends, my wife had been enabled to purchase 
this relic of a bygone crime. Her perverted nature set some horrid 
unacknowledged value on the knife. Seeing there was no hope of 
getting it by fair means, I determined to search for it, later in the 
day, in secret. The search was unsuccessful. Night came on, and I 
left. the house to walk about the streets. You will understand what a 
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broken man I was by this time, when I tell you I was afraid to sleep 
in the same room with her! 

Three weeks passed. Still she refused to give up the knife; and 
still that fear of sleeping in the same room with her possessed me. I 
walked about at night, or dozed in the parlour, or sat watching by 
my mother’s bed-side. Before the end of the first week in the new 
month, the worst misfortune of all befel me—my mother died. It 
wanted then but a short time of my birthday. She had longed to 
live till that day. I was present at her death. Her last words in 
this world were addressed to me: 

“ Don’t go back, my son—don’t go back !” 

I was obliged to go back, if it was only to watch my wife. In 
the last days of my mother’s illness she had spitefully added a sting to 
my grief by declaring that she would assert her right to attend the 
faneral. In spite of all that I could do or say, she held to her word. 
On the day appointed for the burial she forced herself—inflamed 
and shameless with drink—into my presence, and swore she would 
walk in the funeral procession to my mother’s grave. 

This last insult—after all I had gone through already—was more 
than I could endure. It maddened me. Try to make allowances for 
a man beside himself. I struck her. 

The instant the blow was dealt, I repented it. She crouched down, 
silent, in a corner of the room, and eyed me steadily. It was a look 
that cooled my hot blood in an instant. There was no time now to 
think of making atonement. I could only risk the worst, and ‘make 
sure of her till the funeral was over. I locked her into her bed- 
room. 

When I came back, after laying my mother in the grave, I found 
her sitting by the bedside, very much altered in look and bearing, 
with a bundle on her lap. She faced me quietly ; she spoke with a 
eurious stillness in her voice—strangely and unnaturally composed in 
look and manner. 

“ No man has ever struck me yet,” she said. “ My husband shall 
have no second opportunity. Set the door open and let me go.” 

She passed me, and left the room. I saw her walk away up the 
street. 

Was she gone for good ? 

All that night I watched and waited. No footstep came near the 
house. The next night, overcome by fatigue, I lay down in bed in 
my clothes, with the door locked, the key on the table, and the candle 
burning. My slumber was not disturbed. The third night, the 
fourth, the fifth, the sixth, passed, and nothing happened. I lay down 
on the seventh night—still suspicious of something happening ; still 
in my clothes ; still with the door locked, the key on the table, and 
the candle burning. 
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’ My rest was disturbed. I woke twice, without any sensation of 
uneasiness. The third time, that horrid shivering of the night at the 
lonely inn, that awful sinking pain at the heart, came back again, and 
roused me in an instant. 

My eyes opened towards the left-hand side of the bed. And there 
stood, looking at me 

The Dream-Woman again? No! My wife. The living woman, 
with the face of the Dream—in the attitude of the Dream—the fair 
arm up; the knife clasped in the delicate white hand. 

I sprang upon her on the instant; but not quickly enough to stop 
her from hiding the knife. Without a word from me, without a cry 
from her, I pinioned her in a chair. With one hand I felt up her 
sleeve; and there, where the Dream-Woman had hidden the knife, 
my wife had hidden it—the knife with the buckhorn handle, that 
looked like new. 

What I felt when I made that discovery I could not realise at the 
time, and I can’t describe now. I took one steady look at her with 
the knife in my hand. 

“ You meant to kill me?” I said. 

“ Yes,” she answered, “I meant to kill you.” She crossed her arms 
over her bosom, and stared me coolly in the face. ‘I shall do it yet,” 
she said. “ With that knife.” 

I don’t know what possessed me—I swear to you I am no coward ; 
and yet I acted like a coward. The horrors got hold of me. I 
couldn’t look at her—I couldn’t speak to her. I left her (with the 
knife in my hand), and went out into the night. 

There was a bleak wind abroad, and the smell of rain was in the 
air. The church clocks chimed the quarter as I walked beyond the 
last houses in the town. I asked the first policeman I met what hour 
that was, of which the quarter past had just struck. 

The man looked at his watch, and answered, “Two o'clock.” Two 
in the morning. What day of the month was this day that had just 
begun ? I reckoned it up from the date of my mother’s funeral. The 
horrid parallel between the dream and the reality was complete—it 
was my birthday ! 

Had I escaped the mortal peril which the dream foretold? or had 
I only received a second warning ? 

As that doubt crossed my mind I stopped on my way out of the 
town. The air had revived me—I felt in some degree like my own 
self again. After a little thinking, I began to see plainly the mistake 
I had made in leaving my wife free to go where she liked and to do 
as she pleased. 

I turned instantly, and made my way back to the house. 

It was still dark. Ihad left the candle burning in the bedchamber. 
When I looked up to the window of the room now, there was no light 
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in it. I advanced to the house door. On going away I remembered 
to have closed it; on trying it now, I found it open. 

I waited outside, never losing sight of the house till daylight. Then 
I ventured in-doors—listened, and heard nothing—looked into kitchen, 
scullery, parlour; and found nothing—went up at last into the bed- 
room. It was empty. 

A pick-lock lay on the floor, which told me how she had gained 
entrance in the night. And that was the one trace I could find of 
the Dream Woman. 


XIII. 


I warrep in the house till the town was astir for the day—and then 
I went to consult a lawyer. In the confused state of my mind at the 
time, I had one clear notion of what I meant to do: I was determined 
to sell my house and leave the neighbourhood. There were obstacles 
in the way which I had not counted on. I was told I had creditors 
to satisfy before I could leave—I, who had given my wife the money 
to pay my bills regularly every week! Inquiry showed that she had 
embezzled every farthing of the money that I had entrusted to her. 
I had no choice but to pay over again. 

Placed in this awkward position, my first duty was to set things 
right, with the help of my lawyer. During my forced sojourn in the 
town I did two foolish things. And, as a consequence that followed, 
I heard once more, and heard for the last time, of my wife. 

In the first place, having got possession of the knife, I was rash 
enough to keep it in my pocket. In the second place, having some- 
thing of importance to say to the lawyer, at a late hour of the evening, 
I went to his house after dark—alone and on foot. I got there safely 
enough. Returning, I was geized on from behind by two men; 
dragged down a dark passage, ahd robbed—not only of the little money 
I had about me, but also of the knife. It was the lawyer’s opinion 
(as it was mine) that the thieves were among the disreputable acquaint- 
ances formed by my wife, and that they had attacked me at her insti- 
gation. To confirm this view I received a letter the next day, without 
date or address, written in Alicia’s hand. The first line informed me 
that the knife was back again in her possession. ‘The second line 
reminded me of the day when I had struck her. The third line 
warned me that she would wash out the stain of that blow in my blood, 
and repeated the words, ‘*I shall do it with the knife!” 

These things happened a year ago. The law laid hands on the men 
who had robbed me—but from that time to this the law has failed 
completely to find a trace of my wife. 

My story is told. When I had paid the creditors and paid the legal 
expenses, I had barely five pounds left out of the sale of my house ; 
and I had the world to begin over again. Some months since—drift- 
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ing here and there—I found my way to Underbridge. The landlord 
at the inn had known something of my father’s family in times past. 
He gave me (all he had to give) my food, and shelter in the yard. 
Except on market-days, there is nothing to do. In the coming winter 
the inn is to be shut up, and I shall have to shift for myself. My old 
master would help me if I applied to him—but I don’t like to apply : 
he has done more for me already than Ideserve. Besides, in another 
year who knows but my troubles may all be at an end? Next winter 
will bring me nigh to my next birthday—and my next birthday may 
be the day of my death. Yes! it’s true I sat up all last night; and 
I heard two in the morning strike: and nothing happened. Still, 
allowing for that, the time to come is a time I don’t trust. My wife 
has got the knife—my wife is looking for me. I am above supersti- 
tion, mind! I don’t say I believe in dreams; I only say, Alicia 
Warlock is looking for me. It is possible I may be wrong. It is 
possible I may be right. Who can tell ? 


THE THIRD NARRATIVE. 
THE STORY CONTINUED BY PERCY FAIRBANK. 
XIV. 
WE took leave of Francis Raven at the door of Farleigh Hall, with the 


understanding that he might expect to hear from us again. 

The same night Mrs. Fairbank and I had a discussion in the sanc- 
tuary of our own room. The topic was ‘ The Ostler’s ‘Story ’; and 
the question in dispute between us turned on the measure of charitable 
duty that we owed to the Ostler himself. 

The view I took of the man’s narrative was of the purely matter-of- 
fact kind. Francis Raven had, in my opinion, brooded over the misty 
connection between his strange dream and his vile wife, until his mind 
was in a state of partial delusion on that subject. I was quite willing 
to help him with a trifle of money, and to recommend him to the kind- 
ness of my lawyer, if he was really in any danger and wanted advice. 
There, my idea of my duty towards this afflicted person began and 
ended. 

Confronted with this sensible view of the matter, Mrs. Fairbank’s 
romantic temperament rushed as usual into extremes. “I should no 
more think of losing sight of Francis Raven when his next birthday 
comes round,” says my wife, “than I should think of laying down a 
good story with the last chapters unread. I am positively determined, 
Percy, to take him back with us, when we return to France, in the 
capacity of groom. What does one man more or less among the horses 
matter to people as rich as we are?” In this strain the partner of 
my joys and sorrow ran on; perfectly impenetrable to everything that 
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I could say on the side of common-sense. Need I tell my married 
brethren how it ended? Of course I allowed my wife to irritate 
me, and spoke to her sharply. Of course, my wife turned her face 
away indignantly on the conjugal pillow, and burst into tears. Of 
course, upon that, “ Mr.” made his excuses, and “ Mrs.” had her own 
way. 

Before the week was out we rode over to Underbridge, and duly 
offered to Francis Raven a place in our service as supernumerary 
groom. 

At first the poor fellow seemed hardly able to realise his own ex- 
traordinary good fortune. Recovering himself, he expressed his grati- 
tude modestly and becomingly. Mrs. Fairbank’s ready sympathies 
overflowed as usual at her lips. She talked to him about our home in 
France, as if the worn, grey-headed ostler had been achild. “Such 
a dear old house, Francis; and such pretty gardens! Stables ten 
times as big as your stables here: quite a choice of rooms for you. 
You must learn the name of our house—it is called Maison Rouge. 
Our nearest town is Metz. We are within a walk of the beautiful 
river Moselle. And when we want a change we have only to take 
the railway to the frontier, and find ourselves in Germany.” 

Listening, so far, with a very bewildered face, Francis started and 
changed colour, when my wife reached the end of her last sentence. 

“Germany ?” he repeated. 

“Yes. Does Germany remind you of anything ?” 

The ostler’s eyes looked down sadly on the ground. “ Germany 
reminds me of my wife,” he replied. 

“Indeed? How?” 

“She once told me she had lived in Germany—long before I knew 
her—in the time when she was a young girl.” 

“ Was she living with relations or friends ?” 

“She was living as governess in a foreign family.” 

‘In what part of Germany ?” 

“T don’t remember, ma'am. I doubt if she told me.” 

“Did she tell you the name of the family ?” 

“Yes, ma'am. It was a foreign name, and it has slipped my 
memory long since. The head of ‘the family was a wine-grower in a 
large way of business—I remember that.” 

“Did you hear what sort of wine he grew? ‘There are wine- 
growers in our neighbourhood. Was it Moselle wine ?” 

“TJ couldn’t say, ma’am. I doubt if I ever heard.” 

There the conversation dropped. We engaged to communicate 
with Francis Raven before we left England, and took our leave. 

I had made my arrangements to pay our round of visits to English 
friends, and to return to Maison Rouge in the summer. On the eve 
of departure, certain difficulties in connection with the management of 
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some landed property of mine in Ireland, obliged us to alter our plans. 
Instead of getting back to our house in France in the summer, we 
only returned a week or two before Christmas. Francis Raven 
accompanied us, and was duly established, in the nominal capacity of 
stable-helper, among the servants at Maison Rouge. 

Before long, some of the objections to taking him into our employ- 
ment, which I had foreseen and had vainly mentioned to my wife, 
forced themselves on our attention in no very agreeable form. 

Francis Raven failed (as I had feared he would) to get on smoothly 
with his fellow-servants. They were all French; and not one of 
them understood English. Francis, on his side, was equally ignorant 
of French. His reserved manners, his melancholy temperament, his 
solitary ways—all told against him. Our servants called him “ the 
English Bear.” He grew widely known in the neighbourhood under 
his nick-name. Quarrels took place, ending once or twice in blows. 
It became plain, even to Mrs. Fairbank herself, that some wise change 
must be made. While we were still considering what the change was 
to be, the unfortunate ostler was thrown on our hands, for some time 
to come, by an accident in the stables. Still pursued by his proverbial 
ill-luck, the poor wretch’s leg was broken by a kick from a horse. 

He was attended to by our own surgeon, in his comfortable bed- 
room at the stables. As the date of his birthday drew near he was 
still confined to his bed. 

Physically speaking, he was doing very well. Morally speaking, 
the surgeon was not satisfied. Francis Raven was suffering under 
some unacknowledged mental disturbance, which interfered seriously 
with his rest at night. Hearing this, I thought it my duty to tell 
the medical attendant what was preying on the patient’s mind. Asa 
practical man, he shared my opinion that the ostler was in a state of 
delusion on the subject of his Wife and his Dream. “Curable delu- 
sion, in my opinion,” the surgeon added, “if the experiment could be 
fairly tried.” 

“ How can it be tried ?” I asked. 

Instead of replying, the surgeon put a question to me, on his side. 

“Do you happen to know,” he said, “that this year is Leap 
Year ?” 

“ Mrs. Fairbank reminded me of it yesterday,” I answered. “ Other- 
wise I might not have known it.” 

“Do you think Francis Raven knows that this year is Leap 
Year ?” 

(I began to see dimly what my friend was driving at.) 

“Tt depends,” I answered, “on whether he has got an English 
almanack. Suppose he has not got the almanack—what then ?” 

“In that case,” pursued the surgeon, “ Francis Raven is innocent 
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of all suspicion that there is a twenty-ninth day in February this 
year. As a necessary consequence—what will he do? He will 
anticipate the appearance of the Woman with the Knife at two in the 
morning on the twenty-ninth of February, instead of the first of 
March. Let him suffer all his superstitious .terrors on the wrong 
day. Leave him, on the day that is really his birthday,"to pass a per- 
fectly quiet night, and to be as sound asleep as other people at two 
in the morning. And then, when he wakes comfortably in time 
for his breakfast, shame him out of his delusion by telling him the 
truth.” 

I agreed to try the experiment. Leaving the surgeon to caution 
Mrs. Fairbank on the subject of Leap Year, I went to the stables to 
see Francis Raven. 


XY. 


Tue poor fellow was full of forebodings of the fate in store for him on 
the ominous first of March. He eagerly entreated me to order one of 
the men-servants to sit up with him on the birthday morning. In 
granting his request, I asked him to tell me on which day of the week 
his birthday fell. He reckoned the days on his fingers; and proved 
his innocence of all suspicion that it was Leap Year by fixing on the 
twenty-ninth of February, in the full persuasion that it was the first 
of March. Pledged to try the surgeon’s experiment, I left his error 
uncorrected, of course. In so doing, I took my first step blindfold 
towards the last act in the drama of the Ostler’s Dream. 

The next day brought with it a little domestic difficulty, which 
indirectly and strangely associated itself with the coming end. 

My wife received a letter, inviting us to assist in celebrating the 
“Silver Wedding ” of two worthy German neighbours of ours—Mr. 
and Mrs. Beldheimer. Mr. Beldheimer was a large wine-grower on 
the banks of the Moselle. His house was situated on the frontier line 
of France and Germany ; and the distance from our house was sufli- 
ciently considerable to make it necessary for us to sleep under our 
host’s roof. Under these circumstances, if we accepted the invitation, 
a comparison of dates showed that we should be away from home on 
the morning of the first of March. Mrs. Fairbank—holding to her 
absurd resolution to see with her own eyes what might, or might not, 
happen to Francis Raven on his birthday—flatly declined to leave 
Maison Rouge. “It’s easy to send an excuse,” she said, in her off- 
hand manner. 

I failed, for my part, to see any easy way out of the difficulty. 
The celebration of a “Silver Wedding ” in Germany is the celebra- 
tion of twenty-five years of happy married life; and the host’s claim 
upon the consideration of his friends on such an occasion is something 
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in the nature of “a Royal “command.” After considerable discussion, 
finding my wife’s obstinacy invincible, and feeling that the absence of 
both of us from the festival would certainly offend our friends, I left 
Mrs. Fairbank to make her excuses for herself; and directed her to 
accept the invitation”so far as I was concerned. In so doing, I took 
my second step, blindfold, towards the last act in the drama of the 
Ostler’s Dream. 

A week elapsed ; the last days of February were at hand. Another 
domestic difficulty*happened ; and, again, this event also proved to be 
strangely associated with the coming end. 

My head groom at the stables was one Joseph Rigobert. He was 
an ill-conditioned fellow, inordinately vain of his personal appearance, 
and by no means scrupulous in his conduct with women. His one 
virtue consisted in his fondness for horses, and in the care he took of 
the animals under his charge. In a word, he was too good a groom 
to be easily replaced, or he would have quitted my service long since. 
On the occasion of which I am now writing, he was reported to me 
by my steward as growing idle and disorderly in his habits. The 
principal offence alleged against him was, that he had been seen that 
day in the city of Metz, in the company of a woman (supposed to be 
an Englishwoman), whom he was entertaining at a tavern, when hé 
ought to have been on’ his way back to Maison Rouge. The man’s 
defence was that “the lady” (as he called her) was an English 
stranger, unacquainted with the ways of the place, and that he had 
only shown her where she could obtain some refreshment, at her own 
request. I administered the necessary reprimand—without troubling 
myself to inquire further into the matter. In failing to do this, I 
took my third step, blindfold, towards the last act in the drama of the 
Ostler’s Dream. 

On the evening of the twenty-eighth, I informed the servants at 
the stables that one of them must watch through the night by the 
Englishman’s bedside. Joseph Rigobert immediately volunteered for 
the duty—as a means no doubt of winning his way back to my favour. 
I accepted his proposal. 

That day, the surgeon dined with us. Towards midnight he and I 
left the smoking-room, and repaired to Francis Raven’s bedside. Rigo- 
bert was at his post—with no very agreeable expression on his face. 
The Frenchman and the Englishman had evidently not got on well 
together, so far. Francis Raven lay helpless on his bed, waiting 
silently for two in the morning, and the Dream Woman. 

“T have come, Francis, to bid you good-night,” I said cheerfully. 
“To-morrow morning I shall look in at breakfast time, before I leave 
home on a journey.” 

“Thank you for all your kindness, sir. You will not see me alive 
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to-morrow morning. She will find me this time. Mark my words— 
she will find me this time.” 

“My good fellow! she couldn’t find you in England. How in the 
world is she to find you in France ?” 

“Tt’s borne in on my mind, sir, that she will find me here. At two 
in the morning on my birthday I shall see her again, and see her for 
the last time.” 

“Do you mean that she will kill you ?” 

‘‘T mean that, sir. She will kill me—with the knife.” 

“ And with Rigobert in the room to protect you ?” 

“Tama doomed man. Fifty Rigoberts couldn’t protect me.” 

“ And yet you wanted somebody to sit up with you?” 

“Mere weakness, sir. I don’t like to be left alone on my death- 
bed.” 

I looked at the surgeon. If he had encouraged me, I should cer- 
tainly, out of sheer compassion, have confessed to Francis Raven the 
trick that we were playing him. The surgeon held to his experiment ; 
the surgeon’s face plainly said—“ No.” 

The next day (the twenty-ninth of February) was the day of the 
Silver Wedding. ‘The first thing in the morning, I went to Francis 
Raven’s room. Ligobert met me at the door. 

“ How has he passed the night ?” I asked. 

“Saying his prayers, and looking for ghosts,” Rigobert answered. 
“A lunatic asylum is the only proper place for him.” 

I approached the bedside. “ Well, Francis, here you are, safe and 
sound, in spite of what you said to me last night.” 

His eyes rested on mine with a vacant wondering look. 

“‘T don’t understand it,” he said. 

“ Did you see anything of your wife when the clock struck two ?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“ Did anything happen ?” 

“ Nothing happened, sir.” 

“ Doesn't this satisfy you that you were wrong ?” 

His eyes still kept their vacant, wondering look. He only repeated 
the words he had spoken already : 

“T don’t understand it.” 

I made a last attempt to cheer him. “Come, come, Francis! keep 
a good heart. You will be out of bed in a fortnight.” 

He shook his head on the pillow. “There’s something wrong,’ he 
said. “I don’t expect you to believe me, sir. I only say, there’s 
something wrong—and time will show it.” 

I left the room. Half an hour later I started for Mr. Beldheimer’s 
house; leaving the arrangements for the morning of the first of March 
in the hands of the doctor and my wife. 
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XVI. 


Tue one thing which principally struck me when I joined the guests 
at the Silver Wedding, is also the one thing which it is necessary to 
mention here. On this joyful occasion a noticeable lady present was 
out of spirits. That lady was no other than the heroine of the festival, 
the mistress of the house! 

In the course of the evening I spoke to Mr. Beldheimer’s eldest son 
on the subject of his mother. As an old friend of the family, I had a 
claim on his confidence which the young man willingly recognised. 

“We have had a very disagreeable matter to deal with,” he said; 
“and my mother has not recovered the painful impression left on her 
mind. Many years since, when my sisters were children, we had an 
English governess in the house. She left us, as we then understood, 
to be married. We heard no more of her until a week or ten days 
since—when my mother received a letter, in which our ex-governess 
described herself as being in a condition of great poverty and distress. 
After much hesitation she had ventured—at the suggestion of a lady 
who had been kind to her—to write to her former employers, and to 
appeal to their remembrance of old times. You know my mother: 
she is not only the most kindhearted, but the most innocent of women 
— it is impossible to persuade her of the wickedness that there is in 
the world. She replied by return of post, inviting the governess to 
come here and see her, and enclosing the money for her travelling 
expenses. When my father came home, and heard what had been 
done, he wrote at once to his agent in London to make inquiries— 
enclosing the address on the governess’s letter. Before he could 
receive the agent’s reply the governess arrived. She produced the 
worst possible impression on his mind. The agent’s letter, reaching us 
a few days later, confirmed his suspicions. Since we had lost sight of 
her, the woman had led a most disreputable life. My father spoke 
to her privately: he offered—on condition of her leaving the house 
—asum of money to take her back to England. If she refused, 
the alternative would be an appeal to the authorities and a public 
scandal. She accepted the money, and left the house. On her way 
back to England she appears to have stopped at Metz. You will 
understand what sort of woman she is, when I tell you that she was 
seen the other day in a tavern with your handsome groom, Joseph 
Rigobert.” 

While my informant was relating these circumstances, my memory 
was at work. I recalled what Francis Raven had vaguely told us of 
his wife's experience in former days, as governess in a German family. 
A suspicion of the truth suddenly flashed across my mind. 

“ What was the woman’s name?” I asked. 
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Mr. Beldheimer’s son answered : 

“ Alicia Warlock.” 

I had but one idea when I heard that reply—to get back to my 
house without a moment's needless delay. It was then ten o'clock at 
night—the last train to Metz had left long since. I arranged with 
my young friend—after duly informing him of the circumstances— 
that I should go by the first train in the morning, instead of staying 
to breakfast with the other guests who slept in the house. 

At intervals during the night I wondered uneasily how things were 
going on at Maison Rouge. Again and again, the same question 
occurred to me, on my journey home in the early morning—the 
morning of the first of March. As the event proved, but one person 
in my house knew what really happened at the stables, on Francis 
Raven's birthday. Let Joseph Rigobert take my place as narrator, 
and tell the story of the end to You—as he told it, in times past, to 
his lawyer and to Me. 


FOURTH (AND LAST) NARRATIVE. 


Tue STATEMENT OF JOSEPH RIGOBERT: ADDRESSED TO THE BARRISTER 
WHO DEFENDED HIM AT HIS TRIAL. 


RespecteD Srr,—On the twenty-seventh of February I was sent, on 
business connected with the stables at Maison Rouge, to the city of 
Metz. On the public promenade I met a magnificent woman. Com- 
plexion blonde. Nationality, English. We mutually admired each 
other ; we fell into conversation. (She spoke French perfectly—with 
the English accent.) I offered refreshment; my proposal was ac- 
cepted. We had a long and interesting interview—we discovered that 
we were made for each other. So far, who is to blame? 

Is it my fault that I am a handsome man—universally agreeable as 
such to the fair sex? Is it a criminal offence to be accessible to the 
amiable weakness of love? I ask again, Who is to blame? Clearly, 
Nature. Not the beautiful lady—not my humble self. 

To resume. The most hard-hearted person living will understand 
that two beings made for each other could not possibly part without 
an appointment to meet again. 

I made arrangements for the accommodation of the lady in the 
village near Maison Rouge. She consented to honour me with her 
company at supper, in my apartment at the stables, on the night of 
the twenty-ninth. The time fixed on was the time when the other 
servants were accustomed to retire—eleven o'clock. 

Among the grooms attached to the stables was an Englishman, laid 
up with a broken leg. His name was Francis. His manners were 
repulsive; he was ignorant of the French language. In the kitchen 
he went by the nick-name of “The English Bear.” Strange to say, 
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he was a great favourite with my master and my mistress. They even 
humoured certain superstitious terrors to which this repulsive person 
was subject—terrors into the nature of which I, as an advanced free- 
thinker, never thought it worth my while to inquire. 

On the evening of the twenty-eighth, the Englishman, being a prey 
to the terrors which I have mentioned, requested that one of his 
fellow-servants might sit up with him for that night only. The wish 
that he expressed was backed by Mr. Fairbank’s authority. Having 
already incurred my master’s displeasure—in what way, a proper 
sense of my own dignity forbids me to relate—I volunteered to watch 
by the bedside of the English Bear. My object was to satisfy Mr. 
Fairbank that I bore no malice, on my side, after what had occurred 
between us. The wretched Englishman passed a night of delirium. 
Not understanding his barbarous language, I could only gather from 
his gestures that he was in deadly fear of some fancied apparition at 
his bedside. From time to time, when this madman disturbed my 
slumbers, I quieted him by swearing at him. This is the shortest 
and best way of dealing with persons in his condition. 

On the morning of the twenty-ninth, Mr. Fairbank left us on a 
journey. 

Later in the day, to my unspeakable disgust, I found that I had 
not done with the Englishman yet. In Mr. Fairbank’s absence, 
Mrs. Fairbank took an incomprehensible interest in the question of 
my delirious fellow-servant’s repose at night. Again, one or other of 
us was to watch by his bedside, and to report it, if anything happened. 
Expecting my fair friend to supper, it was necessary to make sure 
that the other servants at the stables would be safe in their beds that 
night. Accordingly, I volunteered once more to be the man who 
kept watch. Mrs. Fairbank complimented me on my humanity. I 
possess great command over my feelings. I accepted the compliment 
without a blush. 

Twice, after nightfall, my mistress and the doctor (this last staying 
in the house, in Mr. Fairbank’s absence) came to make inquiries. 
Once, before the arrival of my fair friend—and once after. On the 
second occasion (my apartment being next door to the Englishman's) 
I was obliged to hide my charming guest in the harness room. She 
consented, with angelic resignation, to immolate her dignity to the 
servile necessities of my position. A more amiable woman (so far) I 
never met with! 

After the second visit I was left free. It was then close on mid- 
night. Up to that time, there was nothing in the behaviour of the 
mad Englishman to reward Mrs. Fairbank and the doctor for present- 
ing themselves at his bedside. He lay half awake, half asleep, with 
an odd wondering kind of look in his face. My mistress at parting 
warned me to be particularly watchful of him towards two in the 
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morning. The doctor (in case anything happened) left me a large 
hand-bell to ring, which could easily be heard at the house. 

Restored to the society of my fair friend, I spread the supper-table. 
A paté, a sausage, and a few bottles of generous Moselle wine, com- 
posed our simple meal. When persons adore each other, the intoxi- 
cating illusion of Love transforms the simplest meal into a banquet. 
With immeasurable capacities for enjoyment, we sat down to table. 
At the very moment when I placed my fascinating companion in a 
chair—the infamous Englishman in the next room took that occasion 
of all others to become restless and noisy once more. He struck with 
his stick on the floor; he cried out in a delirious access of terror, 
“ Rigobert! Rigobert !” 

The sound of that lamentable voice, suddenly assailing our ears, 
terrified my fair friend. She lost all her charming colour in an instant. 
“Good heavens!” she exclaimed. ‘ Who is that in the next room?” 

“A mad Englishman.” 

* An Englishman ?” 

“ Compose yourself, my angel. I will quiet him.” 

The lamentable voice called out on me again, “ Rigobert! Rigo- 
bert !” 

My fair friend caught me by the arm. “Who is he? What is his 
name ?” 

Something in her face struck me as she put that question. A 
spasm of jealousy shook me to the soul. ‘“ You know him?” I said. 

“His name?” she vehemently repeated ; “his name ?” 

“Francis,” I answered. 

“* Francis—what ?” 

I shrugged my shoulders. I could neither remember nor pro- 
nounce the barbarous English surname. I could only tell her it 
began with an “ R.” 

She dropped back into the chair. Was she going to faint? No; 
she recovered, and more than recovered, her lost colour. Her eyes 
flashed superbly. What did it mean? Profoundly as I understand 
women in general, I was puzzled by this woman! 

“You know him ?” I repeated. 

She laughed at me. “ What nonsense! How should | know him? 
Go and quiet the wretch.” 

My looking-glass was near. One glance at it satisfied me that no 
woman in her senses could prefer the Englishman to Me. I recovered 
my self-respect. I hastened to the Englishman’s bedside. 

The moment I appeared he pointed eagerly towards my room. He 
overwhelmed me with a torrent of words in his own language. I 
made out, from his gestures and his looks, that he had, in some in- 
comprehensible manner, discovered the presence of my guest—and, 
stranger still, that he was scared by the idea of a person in my room. 
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{I endeavoured to compose him on the system which I have already 
mentioned—that is to say, I swore at him in my language. The 
result not proving satisfactory, I shook my fist in his face—and left 
the bedchamber. 

Returning to my fair friend, I found her walking backwards and 
forwards in a state of excitement wonderful to behold. She had not 
waited for me to fill her glass—she had begun the generous Moselle 
in my absence.. I prevailed on her with difficulty to place herself at 
the table. Nothing would induce her to eat. “My appetite is gone,” 
she said. ‘Give me wine.” 

The generous Moselle deserves its name—delicate on the palate, 
with prodigious “body.” The strength of this fine wine produced no 
stupefying effect on my remarkable guest. It appeared to strengthen 
and exhilarate her—nothing more. She always spoke in the same 
low tone, and always, turn the conversation as I might, brought it 
back with the same dexterity to the subject of the Englishman in the 
next room. In any other woman this persistency would have offended 
me. My lovely guest was irresistible; I answered her questions with 
the docility of a child. She possessed all the amusing eccentricity of 
her nation. When I told her of the accident which confined the 
Englishman to his bed, she sprang to her feet. An extraordinary 
smile irradiated her countenance. She said, “ Show me the horse who 
broke his leg! I must, and will, see the horse!” I took her down to 
the stables. She kissed the horse—on my word of honour, she kissed 
the horse! That struck me. I said, “ You do know the man; and he 
has wronged you in some way.” No! she would not admit it, even 
then. “I kiss all beautiful animals,” she said. “ Hav’n’t I kissed 
you?” With that charming explanation of her conduct, she ran 
back up the stairs. I only remained behind to lock the stable door 
again. When I rejoined her, I made a startling discovery. I caught 
her coming out of the Englishman’s room. 

“T was just going down stairs again to call you,” she said. “The 
man in there is getting noisy once more.” 

The mad Englishman’s voice assailed our ears again. 

“Rigobert ! Rigobert !” 

He was a frightful object to look at when I saw him this time. 
His eyes were staring wildly ; the perspiration was pouring over his 
face. Ina panic of terror he clasped his hands; he pointed up to 
Heaven. By every sign and gesture that a man can make, he en- 
treated me not to leave him again. I really could not help smiling. 
The idea of my staying with him, and leaving my fair friend by 
herself in the next room ! 

I turned to the door. When the mad wretch saw me leaving him 
he burst out into a screech of despair—so shrill that I feared it might 
awaken the sleeping servants. 
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My presence of mind in emergencies is proverbial among those who 
know me. I tore open the cupboard in which he kept his linen— 
seized a handful of his handkerchiefs—gagged him with one of them, 
and secured his hands with the others. There was now no danger of 
his alarming the servants. After tying the last knot, I looked up. 

The door. between the Englishman’s room and mine was open. My 
fair friend was standing on the threshold—watching him as he lay 
helpless on the bed; watching me as I tied the last knot. 

‘“‘ What are you doing there?” I asked. “ Why did you open the 
door ?” 

She stepped up to me, and whispered her answer in my ear—with 
her eyes all the time upon the man on the bed. 

“T heard him scream.” 

* Well?” 

“T thought you had killed him.” 

I drew back from her in horror, The suspicion of me which her 
words implied, was sufficiently detestable in itself. But her manner 
when she uttered the words was more revolting still. It so power- 
fully affected me that I started back from that beautiful creature, as I 
might have recoiled from a reptile crawling over my flesh. 

Before I had recovered myself sufficiently to reply, my nerves were 
assailed by another shock. I suddenly heard my mistress’s voice, 
calling to me from the stable-yard. 

There was no time to think—there was only time to act. The one 
thing needful was to keep Mrs. Fairbank from ascending the stairs, 
and discovering—not my lady guest only—but the Englishman also, 
gagged and bound, on his bed. I instantly hurried to the yard. As 
I ran down the stairs I heard the stable-clock strike the quarter to 
two in the morning. 

My mistress was eager and agitated. The doctor (in attendance 
on her) was smiling to himself, like a man amused at his own 
thoughts. 

“Is Francis awake or asleep ?” Mrs. Fairbank inquired. 

“ He has been a little restless, madam. But he is now quiet again. 
If he is not disturbed” (I added these words to prevent her from 
ascending the stairs), “ he will soon fall off into a quiet sleep.” 

“Has nothing happened since I was here last ?” 

“ Nothing, madam.” 

The doctor lifted his eyebrows with a comical look of distress.” 

“ Alas, alas, Mrs. Fairbank!” he said. “ Nothing has happened! 
The days of romance are over !” 

“ Tt is not two o’clock yet,” my mistress answered, a little irritably. 

The smell of the stables was strong on the morning air. She put 
her handkerchief to her nose and led the way out of the yard, by the 
north entrance—the entrance communicating with the gardens and 
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the house. I was ordered to follow her, along with the doctor. Once 


out of the smell of the stables, she began to question me again. She 
was unwilling to believe that nothing had occurred in her absence. I 
invented the best answers I could think of on the spur of the moment ; 
and the doctor stood by, laughing. So the minutes passed, till the 
clock struck two. Upon that, Mrs. Fairbank announced her inten- 
tion of personally visiting the Englishman in his room. To my great 
relief, the doctor interfered to stop her from doing this. 

“ You have heard that Francis is just falling asleep,” he said. “ If 
you enter his room you may disturb him. It is essential to the 
success of my experiment that he should have a good night’s rest, and 
that he should own it himself, before I tell him the truth. I must 
request, medically, madam, that you will not disturb the man.” 

My mistress was unwilling to yield. For the next five minutes ‘at 
least, there was a warm discussion between the two. In the end, Mrs. 
Fairbank was obliged to give way—for the time. “In half an hour,” 
she said, “Francis will either be sound asleep, or awake again. In 
half an hour, I shall come back.” She took the doctor’s arm. They 
returned together to the house. 

Left by myself, with half an hour before me, I resolved to take the 
Englishwoman back to the village—then, returning to the stables, to 
remove the gag and the bindings from Francis, and to let him screech 
to his heart’s content. What would his alarming the whole establish- 
ment matter to me—after I had got rid of the compromising presence 
of my guest ? 

Returning to the yard, I heard a sound like the creaking of an open 
door on its hinges. The gate of the north entrance I had just closed 
with my own hand. I went round to the west entrance at the back 
of the stables. It opened on a field crossed by two footpaths, in 
Mr. Fairbank’s grounds. The nearest footpath led to the village. 
The other led to the high road and the river. 

Arriving at the west entrance, I found the door open—swinging to 
and fro slowly in the fresh morning breeze. I had myself locked and 
bolted that door after admitting my fair friend at eleven o'clock. A 
vague dread of something wrong stole its way into my mind. I 
hurried back to the stables. 

I looked into my own room. It was empty. I went to the harness- 
room. Nota sign of the woman was there. I returned to my room, 
and approached the door of the Englishman’s bed-chamber. Was it 
possible that she had remained there during my absence? An unac- 
countable reluctance to open the door made me hesitate, with my hand 
on the lock. I listened. There was not a sound inside. I called 
softly. There was no answer. I drew back a step, still hesitating. 
I noticed something dark, moving slowly in the crevice between the 
bottom of the door and the boarded floor. Snatching up the candle 
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from the table, I held it low, and looked. The dark slowly-moving’ 
object was a stream of blood ! 

That horrid sight roused me. I opened the door. 

The Englishman lay on his bed—alone in the room. He was 
stabbed in two places—in the throat and in the heart. . The. weapon 
was left in the second wound. It was a knife of English manufacture, 
with a handle of buckhorn as good as new. 

I instantly gave the alarm. Witnesses can speak to what followed. 
It is monstrous to suppose that I am guilty of the murder. I admit 
that I am capable of committing follies—but I shrink from the bare 
idea of a crime. Besides, I had no motive for killing the man. The 
woman murdered him, in my absence. The woman escaped by the 
west entrance while I was talking to my mistress. I have no more to 
say. I swear to you what I have here written is a true statement of 
all that happened on the morning of the first of March. 

Accept, sir, the assurance of my sentiments of profound gratitude 
and respect. 


JosEPH RiIGOBERT. 


LAST LINES. 
ADDED BY PERCY FAIRBANK. 


Trizp for the murder of Francis Raven, Joseph Rigobert was found 
Not Guilty; the papers of the assassinated man presenting ample 
evidence of the deadly animosity felt towards him by his wife. 

The investigations pursued on the morning when the crime was 
committed showed that the murderess, after leaving the stable, had 
taken the footpath which led to the river. The river was dragged— 
without result. It remains doubtful to this day whether she died by 


drowning or not. The one thing certain is—that Alicia Warlock was 
never seen again. 


So—beginning in mystery, ending in mystery—the Dream Woman 
passes from your view. Ghost ; demon; or living human creature— 
say for yourselves which she is. Or, knowing what unfathomed won- 
ders are around you, what unfathomed wonders are zn you, let the 
wise words of the greatest of all poets be explanation enough : 


“We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.” 





